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e House at Wash 
mington needed a new roof “Taylor 
Old Style” tin was selected over 

all competitors. Before making its 
me choice the United States Government 
secured the advice of the most coim- 


petent and experienced roofers at its omy 
; e Kewanee Sy 


ce d By adopting “Taylor st 
Old Style” it endorsed the opinion ; 
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lor Old Style” roof means comfort. the lau 
# It lasts longer than the house, never . n 
needs attention, and costs less in p “pS 
proportion to the service it gives ae 
than any other kind of rocfing o1 n ave I 
any roofing of its kind. Write for heicht of 
*“\ Guide to Good Roofs.” It tells t y ° t 
why The K 
apf tt 
N. & G. TAYLOR CO. tem has j 
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FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general sug- 
gestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from regular 
subscribers to THE House BeavTiFUL. But it is necessary to 
charge a amall fee for detailed plans for an entire floor or for 
the house as a whole. Replies will be sent by mail if stamps 


encl ° 
The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible and 
written on one side of the paperonly. The name of sender 
should be written on plans and letters 


———_— — — — 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


We are building a new home and wish general 
suggestions for woodwork, paper, and draperies. 
In living-room will use mission furniture. Please 
suggest rug, woodwork, and paper. In dining-room 
| shall use green-figured body Brussels rug, and 
mahogany furniture. What color should this room 
be decorated in? Please give color scheme for hall 
and den. I shall buy everything new for these. 
Iam fond of brown, yellow, and green. M. 8. 

Inasmuch as your living-room has both eastern 
and southern exposures, it doubtless has plenty of 
sunshine. We would suggest a fairly strong paper— 
golden brown or green with a yellow ceiling. With 
such a wall treatment, and with mission furniture, 
a rug of Wilton would be in harmony. An oriental 


rug in soft colors would be very desirable, but 
would be more expensive than a Wilton. Scotch 
Caledons are desireable rugs, and may be purchased 
ina 9x 12 size for $28.00. 

The dining-room we would make a blue-and- 
green room, using a blue-and-green figure and a 
ceiling tinted green. 

The hall would be attractive in yellow and the 
den in orange. Furniture of these rooms better 
be modified mission styles. 

The curtains in the dining-room, on the basis 
of the scheme given, should be plain green, and 
those fn the living-room green, blue and brown. 

Madras comes in these colors. Figured silks are 
also good, 


A DARK DINING-ROOM 


Will you please help me to redecorate my dining- 
room? The room has red burlap up to the plate- 
rail, which is a little more than half-way up. 
Above the plate-rail the wall is a deep cream cal- 
cimine. The ceiling is a light cream. There are 
three doors and two big windows, with a window- 
seat along them. The room is cold and dreary. 
Is it because of the cream calcimine? The wood- 
work is oak, but stained a dull brown, with a lighter 
grain. The furniture is weathered oak, not brown, 
but almost black, with the gray grain of the wood 
showing through. It is not a sunny room, and I 
should like it done in yellow and browns, if possi- 
ble. What would you suggest? Will the burlap 
color brown or yellow? Should the woodwork 
match the furniture? I am planning to buy a 
shade for the electric light to replace a white one. 
Please help me in regard to size and color. D. 8. E. 


Your dining-room seems cheerless because red 
absorbs light and because the contrasts of burlap, 
caleimine, and furniture are too violent. 

It will be a simple matter to remedy these defects, 
and the improvement will justify the expense. 

Your scheme for a brown and yellow scheme is a 
good one. The burlap could be painted a golden 
brown and the space above calcimined a deep yel- 
low, with a paler yellow ceiling; or, if you wish to 
retain the calecimine, the burlap could be painted 
yellow. Care must 
be taken not to choose too dark a shade of brown 
for the foundation 


The first suggestion is better. 
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ligation to purchase 


and 37th Street 











TIFFANY & CoO. 


Comparison of Prices 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome a com- 
parison of prices and an examination of 
their merchandise. This applies to their 
entire stock of rich, as well as inexpen- 
sive jewelry, silverware, watches, clocks, 
bronzes, fine pottery, glassware and 
other artistic objects, on all of which 
their prices are as reasonable as is con- 
sistent with the standard of quality and 
workmanship strictly maintained by the 


Upon advice as to requirements and 
limit of price, Tiffany & Co. will send 
photographs or careful descriptions of 
what their stock affords, free of all ob- 


To persons known to the house, or to 
those who will make themselves known 
by reference from any national bank or 
responsible business house, Tiffany & Co. 
will send a selection from their stock 


Kifth Avenue New York 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 


will be sent to in- 
tending purchasers 
charge 
This catalogue 
contains 

no illustrations 
It is a compact lit- 
tle volume of 530 
pages and over 


without 


6,000 suggestions 
of jewelry, silver- 
ware and choice 
artistic objects suit- 
able for wedding or 
other gifts, with 
the minimum and 
maximum prices at 
which they may be 
purchased 


Mail Order 
Department 
Tiffany & Co.’s re- 
moval to their new 
building, Fifth Av- 
enue and Thirty- 
seventh Street, has 
enabled them to 
materially increase 
the scope and fa- 
cilities of their Mail 
Order Department 
Patrons unable to 
visit the establish- 
ment are assured 
expeditious service 
and the same care- 
ful attention as is 
given to purchases 

made in person 


Tiffany & Co. are 
strictly retailers 
Theydo notemploy 
agents or sell their 
wares through 
other dealers 


Formerly at Union Square 

















With woodwork stained brown, it is always a 
good plan to stain the furniture a similar shade— 
not necessarily an exact match, but a fairly har- 
monious tone. 

Yellow silk is a desirable material for sash-cur- 
tains. 

If the electric shade is designed for a drop-light, 
it would be better to purchase a stained-glass one 
in which yellow is prominent. The shade should 
be fully twelve inches in diameter. 


MISSION FURNITURE 


Do you recommend mission style furniture? 
Also, hand-woven rugs? Will you please give sug- 
gestions in regard to living-room and dining-room 
of new house? 


I think I shall have floors of waxed 





oak, left the natural color. The dining-room and 
living-room are connected by folding doors. Could 
I use leather screen here? Would you have sand- 
finished plaster and beams? Would you have 
plate-rail in dining-room? I shall use whole front 
of house for living and dining rooms. Please give 
instructions as to stain of woodwork, plaster, and 
what furniture and curtains Cc. B. 

Mission furniture is desirable in rooms finished 
as yours are, with dark woodwork and walls left 
in rough plaster. Hand-made rugs would also be 
in harmony. These rugs are on the rag-carpet 
order and can be woven to order thus duplicating 
any color scheme. 

At the opening between living-room and dining- 
room a leather screen would look very well. Brown 
leather in a brown stained frame would be ex- 
tremely effective. 
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DECORATORS | g 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 647 Boylston St. 








opposite Public Library, Boston, Mass. Inter- 
ior Decorators and Painters. 
THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 








IDA J. BURGESS 
43 Washington Square 
NEW YORK 


Selections made in all Interior Furnishings. 
Special Designs and Estimates Furnished. 
Mural Paintings. Leaded and Stained Glass. 














THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AMD DECORATED 


909 STEINWAY HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 








W P NELSON COMPANY 
»» DESIGNERS 6& .-» 


"INTERIORS: 
193 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 








Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 


WANTED 50,000 Agents. 


50 "lowes SEEDS, 50c. 





FLOWER 
How to Make Money Easy, %pv.a" ssi these 


SEEDS at 5c. each to your neighbors, and muke 
$2.00 for your trouble, for only a few hours’ work. 
This isa grand chance to make money for asmall 
investment. Some of our agents have cleared 
$200.00 in cash. Send 50c. and we will send the 
seeds at once, delivered to you, postage paid. 
Order early. Address 
SOMERVILLE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 





We would advise sand-finished plaster and 
beams. 

Whether or no a plate-rail is used in the dining 
room should be determined by the woodw« If 
there is a high wainscot, we would not advise a 
plate-rail. If there is merely a baseboard, a plate 
rail could be used with good results. In regard 
to the stains, it will take an « xpert to treat the 
walls, unless you use some preparation already 


mixed, like alabastine. 
Curtains should match the wal! 


POOR WOODWORK 


Please give me advice in regard to my ing-ro¢ 
It is finished in w alnut and with woodwork of dread 
ful “‘ grained work ” in a reddish brown neither 
mahogany nor plain walnut. Would the present 
suit, of furniture — the table and chairs — look well 
stained black? The old-styl: sid rd I shall re 
move entirely, and intend substi t i shelf of the 
same height stained to match the woodwor It 
is a very light room and opens from hallway papered 
in red with the same woodwork; the dining room is 
in green. Please advise meas to what I would better 
do withthe furniture. Shall I purchase a table and 
chairs in the black oak now used, and stain my two 
china closets (which are of light 
. Expect to have stained glass 
shades. 

Would it be wise to purchase new chairs and table 
in the dark oaks? Or would you advise me not to 
if they are a passing fad? 





I have numerous candlesticks, sor ery good, in 
brass. I hope to brighten the room with these and 
the shades. H. P 

The woodwork you mention i r letter is dif 
ficult to harmonize with furniture of golden oak o1 
walnut. Your scheme of black oak is good. In 
asmuch as you may eventually 1 changes 
the woodwork we would not advise purchasing new 
furniture. A dark stain would vastly improve the 
furniture. 

Your color schemes are good, and the simpk 
change suggested will make a decided improvement 
The popularity of dark furniture is not a fad, and 
we feel that you will make no mistake in using it 
Yellow globes and many brass candlesticks will 
brighten things 
would also be desirable. 

A rug in which green predominates would look well 
in the room. 








I have twelve of these beautiful 
Seignorette 
Chairs 


Solid Mahogany— genuinely old, 
but in fine condition, suitable for 
Parlor, Library or Dining Room. 
Price, $15 cach, crated and de- 
livered on board cars. 


Ada M. Roberts 
2521 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
At the sign of the Copper Kettle 














A SMALL HOUSE 


I inclose blue-prints of floor-plans of a smal 
lonial house which I am build 
pleased to have your suggestions for m¢ ! 
terior finish and decoration. The house faces west 
There is a row of large maples about sixty feet i 
front of the house, but otherwise practically n« 
shade. 

On the first floor the kitchen and pantry will b 
finished in hard pine, the oth er rooms and hall ir 
ash. Thesecond floor will be finishe¢ 
except bathroom with hard pin: The walls are all 
to be plastered with hard finis Mv present idea 
is to paint the white Janel falel vhite, and to stair 
the ash in imitation of oak and varnish it he floor 
will all be hard pine, waxed, and the intention 1 
to use rugs for floor-coverings F. F 

We indorse your preference { hite paint 
woodwork on the second floor 
style of architecture is pure 
vise a continuation of white paint for the roe 
the first floor. This treatmer 1 necessitate a 
| strict adherence toa colonial sch f furnishing 

mahogany furniture, old-style papers, ete. If you 
| furniture is oak, (or ash stained to represent oal 
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AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 


COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s, 
copper, and china, as well as. 
fome fine pieces of rare old 
furniture. Catalogues and 
price - - ja will be /ent upon 

reque/t. 


MRS.ADA M.ROBERTS 
2521 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
BOOK-SHOP, Sewickley, Penn. For sale 


d carved Spanish Chests; photos upon 
t. Very fine old Spanish Painting, artist 
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e, Lamps, Etc. 
Late ¢ 





Pictures on request 
H. POND Collection 


PENISTON &LEE - 82 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 








EAST INDIA HOUSE 


W. H. DAVIS & CO. 





Imported Fabrics for Furniture Coverings in 
Brocades, Wool Tapestries, and Cottons 


73 Boylston Street BOSTON, MASS. 














wonderfully Yellow curtzains 


Co DWovers 
of Colontal 














NY one can se/] Colonial furniture. 
My life-study has been to fur- 
nish and decorate Colonial Rooms 
roughout. 
I am an ‘“‘Assembler.”’ 
Send me your plans, and tell me 
1 about your rooms, and I will send 
amples and suggestions, and tell you 
»w, what, why, and how much. 
The obligation is all mine; no em- 
rrassing follow-up letters. 
Write for booklet. 


Clifford @. Crossley 





Decorator and Furnisher 
in the English periods. 





Suite 182@ Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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would be better to use the trim you have in mind 
Ash takes a good “‘ weathered” oak 


stain, also 
“fymed ”’ oak, and the deep medium brown which 
we often advocate in this correspondence depart- 
ment. 

Your living-room with southern and western ex- 
posures is probably well lighted. We note that the 
porch is uncovered at this point. A two-toned 
green paper of a medium shade would be attractive 
here, with either a light green or a yellow ceiling. 
The hall would better be treated in the same way, 
thus adding space and harmony. In the parlor, 
with a northern outlook, a deep colonial yellow would 
be effective 
paler ceiling, and acurtain arrangement introducing 


-a two-toned figure or stripe in yellow— 


a little green, thus bringing the room into correct 
relation with the hall and living-room. If you use 
white paint on this floor, we would recommend co- 
lonial net for curtains with over-curtains of green 
raw silk, the latter bordered in narrow gilt galoon. 
Ifthe stained trim is selected, a simple curtain of 
green madras would be more satisfactory; the 
latter carrying a small design in yellow. 

We take for granted that the rugs are purchased. 
Oriental rugs in subdued colors adapt themselves 
toalmost any scheme. Rugs with pronounced reds 
should be avoided, unless red is used extensively in 
We sel- 
dom advocate a red room, pure and simple, in a 


the room, walls, draperies, or upholstery. 


small house, unless there is a strong family preference 
for that color. Red contracts, darkens, and is least 
restful of all decorative schemes. Your dining-room 
would doubtless be light enough for red, having 
south and west windows. A soft shade on the terra- 
cotta or Pompeiian order could be used. Thisroom 
could take a warm golden brown to advantage, a 
color always harmonious with green and yellow. 
Many things suggest themselves for this room— 
blue and yellow, blue and green, or blue, green, 
and yellow. If the other papers have 
tively plain effect, it 
decorative paper here using few or no pictures. 
Weathered oak combines well witha rich colorful 
scheme. 


a compara- 
would be well to place a 


In a small house where rooms are separated by 
arches and grilles only, it is important to have a har- 
monious color effect, each room combining with its 
neighbor. 

If the wall-paper of the dining-room is boldly 
figured, the curtains should be plain. With a dark 
trim we never advise white curtains, unless they are 
softened by an over-drapery. Scotch madras comes 
in plain colors, and is a very serviceable material. 
Monks-cloth is a desirable textile for portiéres, 
linen taffeta or raw silk is a good thing for over-cur- 
tains. 

If we can give you any suggestions for the bed- 
rooms we shall be glad todo so. Bedroom schemes 
have been so often described in our magazine that 
there is little new to offer. Simple, clean effects are 
the chief requirements. Pequot rugs make useful 
floor coverings for chambers and bathrooms. They 
can be woven to match any scheme, and are inex- 
pensive and durable. Cement tiles make a good 
wainscot finish for bathrooms. 

Returning to the main floor, we would say that 
your walls would take stains well. 


The paper ques- 
tion would then be settled at once. 


Green, yellow, 
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The Table of Mirth 


Where feasts the Merry-Makers, is given its rare beauty and touch of elegance by 


Demnisond Crepe “Paper 


This wonderful paper is made in all the solid colors and tints; also produced in unique decorative 
designs in many variations. It can be draped and fashioned into a thousand charming shapes 
both useful and ornamental. Party Tables and seasonable home decorations of a most exquisite 
character can be easily evolved from a few rolls of Dennison’s Crepe Paper at the expense of @ 
few cents. Candle Shades of delicate hues—Ice Cups of budding flowers—Favors in endless 
originality—bouquets of marvelous imitation flowers—garlands, festoons, ribbons, streamers. 


emmnisond Crepe Paper Napkins 


for simple or extraordinary occasions; Beautifully designed in flowers—natural colors— 
roses, violets. Holiday designs—flags for Washington's Birthday, hearts for St. Val- 
entine, cards for card parties and special designs for clubs, lodges, colleges, musicales, 
outings and socials. This Table Crepe is very serviceable as well as beautiful and 
inexpensive. It adds greatly to any feast or occasion. Your dealer will give you 
or we willsend FREE our “Napkin Booklet” showing in colors this season's 
designs—* Decorated Crepe Paper” representing the newest color creations 
in this exquisite material and “Art and Decoration” 42 compiete guide 
to its use. Dennison’s Crepe Paper is the only crepe paper that has the 
strength and texture requisite for art work. If your dealer does not 
keep it, let us know and we will see that you get it. 
Address Dept. ‘“15’’, at our nearest store 
DENNISON’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers. 

NEW YORK, 15 John St. BOSTON, 26 Frankliz St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 128 Franklin St. 
ST. LOUIS, 
413 North 4th St. 

































Tt NEW HOLD-FAST 


CASEMENT ADJUSTER_ 
SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF THE 
CASEMENT WINDOW. 

WORKED ENTIRELY FROM INSIDE THE SCREEN. 
LOCKS SECURELY, CLOSED OR AT ANY ANGLE. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, DURABLE. PUT IN ANY OLD 
HOUSE WITHOUT DISTURBING TRIM. 
CASEMENTS ARE THE IDEAL WINDOWS FoR 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 

OUR"HOOK-FAST" LOCKS ARE THE PROPER 
FASTENINGS FOR COLD WEATHER « 

OUR BOOKLET TELLS A LOT ABOUT CASEMENTS, 


HE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO, 


\7 VAN _ BUREN STREET- Bos -CHICAGO- 
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Plush Pillow Top |g 
FREE 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of 
shipping, etc., and we will send you this beautiful 
genuine Plush Pillow Top 
printed with artist’s sketch 
of Maxine Elliott, Julia Mar- 
lowe, or Maude Adams, 
ready so that anyone can 
burn it with handsome 
effect. Choice of old 























» gold, tan, or light 
) green plush. 
ize, 17x17 in, 

NEWEST Size, Ixi7 i 
Same burned 
PYROGRAPHY $1.50, Only 
IDEA one Free top 


‘4g SPECIAL 


ha Our No. 97 65 
$250 outfit a 
lendid outfit is complete for Burning on plush, 
Banbe Tunine Boaharesse BRR Paint Cork 
Rubber Tubing, Double-action 
-Unign Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp 
Stam ticeW 4 full di- 
rections, sali in neat leat. eretts x. Ask your 
dealer—or we will send 0.0 If you 
like it when you get it, then ay our 
special price, When cash accom 
order We include, , our 
Soe instruction dbook ( 
the most complete areehy handbook published. 
Wri rite today for 72-p. <= ogue, No.55H in enh = 
ap. ep oy . Illustrates 1500 G: 
ther a s sta ye - articles of lush, 
and signs sta so contains full line of 
phy outfits tak supplies at lowest prices, 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard. Chicago 
1 rt Makers of Pyrography Goods in the U "orld. ad 


—Pure Wate 


Impure water is fatal to health. It vulgarizes the table. It is 
made pure, sparkling and absolutely a. by the Naiap FiLter 
—a filter new in principle, of moderate cost, and endorsed by 
expert sanitarians wherever known. 


Write for Booklet G 


The Naiad Filter Co. Stee ie 


Cracked 
Ceilings ? 


Ceilings and Wallis of Plaster a/ways 
crack and, sooner or later, leak, dis- 
color, and fail-—dangerous, unsightly, un- 

sanitary, and expensive to repair. 


Northrop Steel 
Ceilings and Walls 


never crack or fall, givereal ‘protection against 
fire, water, dust, and vermin, last as long as 
the house stands, and never need amy re- 
pairs. They wear longer, look better, 
and cost much less, in the end, than 
Plaster, Wood, or 











anything 
else. 


If building 
or remodeling— 
or, if an 
are needed— 
Catalog and Pric e-List 
_ and our valuable booklet 
“Plaster, Wood—or 
Metal?”* 


Northrop, Coburn & 
Dodge Co. 
42 Cherry St. 


a. 1. 
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Ha CORRESPONDENCE}? 


orange, buff and light brown are satisfactory stains 
Red is heavy, blue lifeless, and dark brown, too 
dense. 

In closing, we would make the { 
that the woodwork of the house be waxed instead of 
varnished. 


BLACK WOODWORK 


Will you kindly send directions how to treat a 
dining- -room with large doorw: into sitting-roon 
(dining-room facing the north) with fc vs? 

The woodwork has been ebonized. How can it 
be changed, or what would look well with it Phe 
furniture is ordinary oak. The floor-covering and 
draperies not yet purchased F.S.A 





-A north dining-room with ebony woodwork could 
be made attractive if pumpkin-yell were used o1 
the walls and the furniture painted blac! This 
scheme would be better than changing the wood 
work. Colors should be strong, in order to meet th: 
dark tones of the wood. Green could be used in 
this room with excellent effect. Curtains would 
better be of green Madras with a pronounced yellow 
figure in it. 
the floor. 


Green terry would be appropriate for 


A LIVABLE KITCHEN 


We are finishing a new cottage, and if you will 
kindly advise us in regard to furnishing the three 
rooms on the ground-floor it will be appreciated 
The woodwork is of soft pine and very plain. The 
walls are rough plaster. The kit che n will be paneled 
about four feet high. A built- ina-closet with 
glass doors. This room must answer for dining 
room and kitchen, but the work-table and sink will 
bein the pantry. The rooms are all light and sunny 
except thehall. We wish the w the hall, 
living-room, and kitchen to be 3 brown. We 
will cover the floor of the kitchen with linoleum 
Should it be the color of the walls or of the wood 
work? Dishes are blue delft. The fireplace is to 
be built for service; please advise about color of 
brick for it. Have a plain golden oak dining-room 
table, but must buy other furniture. We favor 
the plain and old-fashioned rat than modern 
style. Can we have shades to some of the windows 
and not to others, or must they al! be alike G. 1 














Your plan of staining the woodwork brown is 
good. Thetreatment of a kitchen is largely a matter 
of personal preference. Linoleum makes a se! 
viceable floor-covering. If the woodwork is brow: 
the linoleum would better be brown too, and the walls 
stained a deep yellow, ceiling the same shad« This 
color will make a fine background for your blue 
china. Inasmuch as the kitchen and dining-room 
are one, it would be well to make the room as decora 
tive as is consistent with utility. In the hall 
a light golden brown would be attractive, with green 
in the living-room, the latter to have yellow cur 
tains. In the dining-room use curtains of green 
madras, and in the hall curtains of yellow, eithe 
silk or linen taffeta. 

Brown brick of a light tone would be | 
living-room fireplace. 
used at the windows, unless some of the windows 
are casements, when, possibly, shades could be dis 
carded. Golden-oak furniture could bi 
greenroom. New pieces would better match the 
trim. Mahogany could be used sparingly, but it 
would not be well to use mahogany, golden-oak, and 
brown-stained furniture in one room 


vest for the 


used in the 








Tobey 
Handmade 


Furniture 


€ Why not make your home an express- 
of your own individuality > When 
buy Tobey Handmade Furniture you 

in something exclusive, unique. Every 

eis made by hand from solid wood--no 
eering. The cabinet work and finish 

s perfect as it is possible to produce. 


6 have been making furniture for 
fifty years, and nowhere else in 
nerica can be found the material, skill 
xperience which are at our command. 
€| Our productions furnish some of the 
homes in this country. 
4 


orrespondence solicited. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


Wabash Ave. 11 West 


and Washington Street 


CHICAGO 


e 
Thirty-second Street 
NEW YORK 











Le Page’s Photo Paste =a 


iN JARS AND TUBES 


LE P | GLU E_ oz. roc, by mail rc, Him 
KUSSIA CEMENT co., 144 Eesex Ave., * 


Gloueester, Mase. 








Uniform shades should be | 








SHOEMA bok ok POULTRY 





and Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages, with man 
plates of fe wis 1 avy life. It tells all 

ens, their care, diseases and remedies. 

t Inewbators ant how to operate them, All 
ses and how to build them. It's 
r er lopeedia of chickendom. You need it. 
Price only 15 om. 


Cc, C. SHOEMAKER, Box 565, FREEPORT, ILL, 
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{CORRESPONDENCE} 





SU ICORRESE — se% 
TA 7SE rare 5 ia Sone? 
22 . a 
BEDROOM SUGGESTIONS 
The west side of the second floor of my house con- 
tains two rooms, fourteen by fifteenfeet. There is a 
door between them, which stands open most of the 
time. The south room has twin windows on the 
south side and a large window on the west. The 
north room has a large window on the north and 
another on the west. The trim of both rooms is a 
dark green stain. They are to be furnished as bed- 
rooms for boys. What shall I do about furniture? 
Shall I have it made to order and stained like the 
trim? There are nice things for boys’ rooms in the 
arts and crafts line of furniture; but in the brown, 
would the brown furniture look well in the rooms 

. 4 ” 
with green trim? es 

What shall I use for wall-covering? Should both 
rooms be hung with same covering? ; 

I have an old four-post bedstead and a beautiful 
old bureau that could be used in the north room if it 
seems desirable to do so. The bedstead is maple, 
and the bureau is a fine old walnut one that was 
brought over here from Holland more than fifty 
years ago. ; f ; 

These could be stained to go with other furniture 
if that is the thing to do. 

On the east side of upper floor are two other bed- 
rooms, the one on north being the guest-room and 
the one on south being my own room. These two 
rooms connect by double doors, which stand open 
when guest-room is not occupied, giving space and 
ventilation. The guest-room isto be a yellow-and- 
white room. Since the two rooms are thrown to- 
gether so much of the time, I want them in harmony. 
The trim of both rooms is white. Would the wis- 
taria pattern for the south room conflict with the 
colonial yellow of the north room? I should like 
a lavender color scheme for my own room, but not 
if it would jar with the yellow room. The guest- 
room will have white furniture, made to order from 
an English design for bedroom furniture. Could I 
use the old-time furniture in my room? H. F. 

In the bedrooms finished in green stained wood- 
work, furniture stained either brown or green would 
look well, preferably the latter. It would be a good 
plan to place the old pieces in one room, leaving the 
green stained pieces for the others. Yellow and 
green would be a successful treatment for the north 
exposure, the former predominating. Green with 
a little yellow could be used in the other room. The 
old pieces would better be placed against the green 
back-ground. We would not advise staining the old 
furniture. The wistaria scheme would be very ef- 
fective with the yellow of the guest-room. If 
you wish to change the suggestions somewhat, and 
ise the old-fashioned pieces in the lavender room, 
it could be done with safety. In that case we would 
advise green stained furniture in both rooms, and 
that the yellow scheme relieved by green be changed 
to orange with touches of green. 

> £ 

Your white furniture made after English designs 
will be charming against the yellow walls of the 
guest-room. 


A DARK APARTMENT 

_ Being impressed with the helpful suggestions you 
give others, I am led to seek information myself. 
lam sending you a rough diagram of the flat I now 
occupy. 

The front room I shall use for my office; the second 
will be a joint parlor and reception-room, and all 
furnishings, except walls and painted woodwork, 
are in a harmonious red and green color scheme. 
[ am ready to begin to furnish the rest of the rooms 
for light housekeeping. I think I can have a har- 
monious arrangement at about the same cost as a 
heterogenous mass, 

The walls and ceilings are all rough plaster. The 
woodwork is soft, and now painted a cream color. 
The floor in room 5, or dining-room, has hardwood 
floor, all others are four or five inch pine boards, 











Instantaneous 
Economical 
Y.--ey) Hot Water 


Whenever you want it, as much as you wantand cheaper than you get it any other way. 

The MONARCH Heater, without notice, puts on tap all the hot water you can use. 

No matter what quantity you draw the temperature is always the same. The instant you 
\) shut off the water you shut off the expense. 

You can get a hundred gallons of hot water with artificial gas for ten cents, or with 
natural gas for two cents. You do away with water backs and with coal altogether, if you | 
are wise. 

Bathing, shaving, hot water bags in the middle of the night, the baby’s bottle, house- 
work, laundry—for all hot water purposes the MONARCH Heater is an economical 
improvement. It is a luxurious method of saving money. 

Where you now wait for hot water, and pay for more than you get, the MONARCH 
Heater makes all you want without waiting, and you only pay for what you use, whether it 

| be a cupful or a tubful. It can be connected in a few hours, wherever there is gas. It is 
easily adjusted, and goes in the cellar out of the way. You cannot afford to be without it. 
Beery possible requirement is provided for in dozens of models. We have smaller 
a models for kitchen or bathroom only—called MONARCH Juniors. Guaranteed for one 
year. The Lion's head, cast in relief, is on every genuine MONARCH—beware of 
unsatisfactory expense-running substitutes. 
SEND TO-DAY for our free book of particulars ‘HOME COMFORTS.” It tells you explicity, simply, 
just how every statement we've made is but a mild claim for aheating invention that'll make easier 
all the hot water work you do and make possible other work that you can't do without a MONARCH. 


MONARCH WATER 1292 RIVER AVENUE 
HEATER COMPANY \ NO. PITTSBURG, PA. 
















Cottage China Closet 


Another Suggestion 
Our Specialty is Cottage Furniture 








URNITURE of straight plain lines—simplicity 

in design—constructed for durability—finished 

to suit individual tastes and ideas—may be obtained 
from us. Cleanliness, convenience, and moderate 
cost are the qualifications which are likely to prompt 
one in selecting this piece of furniture for the din- 
ing room. Write to us and receive pictures of 150 
distinctive pieces. Visitors are requested to in- 


spect specimen pieces displayed in our warerooms. 








WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


- Manufacturers 


No. 2030 32 CANAL STREET, - - - BOSTON, MASS, 
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es NG touch ina 
3% perfectly 
pwnd home 
is a right solu- 
tion of the light- 


ing problem. ~tLe 


MrJarvie can 
help you to a 
right solution. 


The 
Sarvie Shop 
The Fine Arts Baiting 


— Chicago ~ 


203 Michigan Avenue 























Norwegian Shop 


IMPORTED HARDANGER WORK AND AAKLAEDER 
Hand-carved and Enameled Wooden 
Articles from Norway 
Write for Price List and Mrs. Nanna Boedker 

Descriptive Pamphlet. 801, 203 Michigan Av., Chicago 

















66 bt 29 is a magazine 

The House Beautiful’? 's,2. "2527in¢ 
how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least oy * It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house. Je appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas. Write 
us at your pleasure, 














Easily 


Quickly 
Applied Dried 


JAP-A-LAC applied to 
SOFTWOOD FLOORS 


makes them look like fine Hardwood. It dries with a beau- 
tiful luster and retains its brilliancy through wear and tear 
right down to theawood. 
Use JAP-A-LAC and discard your old unsanitary carpets. 
JAP-A-LAC comes in twelve colors and Na'ural or Clear. 


Itis a stain and varnish combined, and rejuvenates every 
thing about the home. 
“You can do the work yourself.” 





Upon receipt of ten cents, to cover cost of mailing, 
and the name of your dealer, we will send, FREE 
OF CHARGE, to any point in the United States, a 
\ pint can of FAP-A-LAC, together with interest- 
tug booklet and color card. 











Ask your dealer or 
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Room 8 will be used or fitted as a den, in readiness 
as a spare bedroom. Room 6 will be the regular 
sleeping-room. Room 8 can be ust ed either as a 
bedroom or dining-room, in which case room 5 would 
be a library or sitting-room. I expect my landlord 
to do the interior decorating, and for furnishings 


I can spend only a comparatively smal! amount 

Kindly rm the methe ds by which I can get 
the most pleasing and satisfactory results. The 
flat is on the second floor se is well lighted. On 
the west isa lumber-yard, on the south and north 
are streets. Rooms 3, 4, and6 are not well lighted 
The air-shaft gives only fair ventilation and poorer 
light. The rooms are wired for electricity from 
ceiling chandeliers. I should add, that all heating 
has to be done with stoves. F.S. A 

Your apartment seems to us unusually spacious. 
The three comparatively dark rooms are unfortu- 
nate, but they can be improved by alight color t 
ment. We will take them up later in their « 
On the basis of the red and green furnishings, we 
would suggest a medium shade of green for the walls, 
and this color would better be used in rooms 1 and 2. 
In asmuch as the walls are rough plaster, we wi uld 
advise stain rather than wall-papers or burlap In 
room 8, the den, we would suggest yellow clear, 
warm tone with lighter ceiling. 
would better be a white room, with no color intro- 
duced, unless it is pale yellow. Cement tiles make 
a splendid bathroom finish. They can be painted 
any tone, and, inasmuch as they are not affected | 
steam or water, make a durable wainscot In No 
6 we would advise a light gray stain as near whit¢ 
as gray can be, with asingle color introduced in hang 
ings and rugs, either pale yellow, pak 
der. Gray walls and white woodwork, relieved by 
touches of yellow, make a charming bedroom. If 
No. 5is the dining-room, it would be attractive 
in blue and white; ablue and white paper, white cu 
tains, blue and white rugs, etc. If used asa libra 
or sitting-room, we would stain the walls buff, using 
the same color in No. 6. If 8 is used as the dinin 
room, the blue and white scheme could be carried 
out here. 

No. 1, we note, has a north exposure. If you did 
not have the red and green furnishings, we would 
recommend alight golden brown stain for both 1 and 
2. If the green has a good deal of yellow init, it will 
not darken the rooms. 








The dark bathroom 





Ceilings should be a lighter 





green. Monk’s cloth is excellent for portiéres; linen 
taffe taand raw silk make desirable curtains. If 
you are unfamiliar with the Pequot rugs you may 
be glad to know about them. They are of the rag 
carpet order, and can be woven to match any scheme 
of decoration. 7 

“There are in the suburbs of Rome,” says Cosmos, 
“‘ two farms where antique medals are made in large 
quantities. This would seem to be a singu ls ar agri- 
cultural product, yet nothing is more exact The 


people who devote themselves to this odd industry 
cause to be swallowed by turkeys coins or medals 
roughly struck with the effigy of 1 iber rius or Caligula 
After remaining for some time in the bodies of the 
fowls, the little discs of metal be come coated with 
a remarkable‘ patina.’ If this co were only the 





result of the gastro-intestinal voyag« would be 
easy to secure it by treating the s to be aged with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, for instance. But the 
mechanical action of the tiny stones contained in 
the gizzard i 1s added to the purely c hemical action 
of the gastric juice, partially effacing the figures and 


toning down the hardness of the features. It is to 
be feared that some of the specimens in our public 
collections have been obtained by this curious pro- 





cess.—The Literary Digest. 





















MRS. CLARK’S GENUINE 


ANTIQUES 


- Colonial 

ver Copper Brass 

pieces of Old Colonial Furni- 

Reproductions of Old Furi- 
made to order 

erior Decorating under the dices: 

of Gertrude Scovel Butler. 

il attention paid to Hangings, 

w Curtains and Upholstering 
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\ntique Shop 


Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Shop, F. C. CLARK, 
Boviston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SA MUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
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ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


Madi- 





CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 
RUDOLPH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 





COMPLETE ELECTRIC LIGHT EQUIP- 
MENTS 


RICHARDSON ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. Outfits for any size place. 
130 described in our 56-page catalogue. Con- 
sulting department for large work. 

DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 

OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 


Construction. Sedgwick Machine Works, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
FIRE-PROOFING 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO.,, 
906 Tribune Building, Chicago, 121 Liberty St., 
New. York. Thorough protection against fire 
at small cost. 

METAL TILES 

MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 

PAINT MANUFATURERS 
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PUMPS, ETC. 

Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
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ROOFING TIN 

“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 
old, original brand. Costs a little more than its 
imitations, but is superior to any other roofing 
material. N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
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ROOF VENTILATORS 
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for booklet. 
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25 Cents. 
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. Hy acinths, 
udiolus, 


















cns, Fac hsias, 
Oxalis, Tuberoses, 





lies of 
: the Valley—al 1 post aid, 25c. in stamps 
or coin. A&8a premium with the se Bulbs we will send 
FREE a big collection of flower seeds—over 200 kinds. 
HILLSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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of our new book. book gives a positive remedy ? 
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fect condition by consulting our new book, “The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture.” Tells all about wood, wood-cleaning, finishing and 
polishing. Sent Free by manufacturers of 


_Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


¢¢ A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood’ 


For Floors, Woodwork and Furniture 


Produces lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. 
Will not crack, blister, peel off, show laps, scratches or heel marks. Johnson’s Wax is 
far superior to any other; one reason is that it contains t! 
pound. Fine for preserving and polishing oilcloth 


COUPO Ns linoleum. 
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most polishing wax to the 
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FREE your illus- mi back and slips on the hand. Sent FREE for label from one pound 
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A Chalet in Pasadena 


HE house faces north or mountain- 
ward, and is flanked on the one side 
by a patriarchal pine that never 
grows hoary in this winterless clime, 

but patterns itself in a moving shadow on the 
flawless lawn; on the other by two eucalypti 
that wave their plumed heads above every 
other tree in the valley. The plot is level in 
the foreground, but declines so abruptly that 
the house was obliged to set its heels firmly 
into the ground belowand then rise grace- 
fully and show a pleasant face in front. It 
is Mrs. James A. Garfields winter chalet 
where she now re- 
mains for nine 
months of the year. 

The lines of the 
house, as well as the 
location, characterize 
it as a chalet. The 
exterior, of cedar 
shingles, has been left 
the natural color and 
simply oiled The 
roof, the detail of the 
porch, the heavy 
brackets that sup- 
port the wide eaves, 
and the window and 
door casings are of 
rough unsurfaced 
lumber, stained a 
rich velvety brown. 
The window — sash 
is just vellow 
enough to brighten 
the color scheme 
the windows are 
easements, with the 
exception of the two 
large picture  win- 
dows in the living-room. Through both 
of these Mrs. Garfield enjoys superb views, 
which she calls her two great masterpieces 
by Nature. The window on the north of the 
living-room frames the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, varying in color and in apparent dis- 
tance with each hour of the day. In the early 
morning, if the atmosphere is clear, they are 
intensely blue, and seemingly so near that 
a few moments’ walk should take one to their 
feet. If the morning is foggy they draw 
their veil of mist so closely as to be entirely 
invisine. As the sun rises higher a bit of 
the mountains looks out: first one corner of 
the veil and then the other float in the air, 
until finally the breeze from the sea lifts it 
entirely away. There are day$ when fleecy 
clouds hang tentatively between heaven and 
arth along the mountain tops, and others 


By UNA NIXSON HOPKINS 


when cumuli mass behind their peaks in great 
billows. But at no time is their beauty more 
transcendent than when they are covered 
with sparkling snow, particularly at sunset 
when they shine by reflected glory, passing 
through varying shades of gold, pink, blue, 
and finally resting in purple. 

From Mrs. Garfield’s window Mrs. Child’s 
Italian garden makes a delightful foreground, 
in the middle distance are deep-dyed live- 


Ay: 


aus PR MS. 
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Mrs. James A, Garfield's Winter Home in Pasadena 


oaks on an emerald hillside, behind which 


the sun sets in great splendor. From the 
many dining-room windows a_ valley of 
orchards spreads below. The rich deep 


green of the orange, the light yellow-green 
of the apricot, the soft gray-green of the pear, 
and the combined greens and blues of the 
eucalypti being quite distinguishable in the 
foreground to begin with, but washing out 
into the sky in one blur of splendid color in 
the distance. 

To return from whither the view would 
lead us to the house again, the chimney is one 
of its features. Very large cobblestones are 
used at the base, and so ingeniously that 
they give one the feeling that the elements 
rather than man fitted them in to this place 
cementing the house to the ground. As the 
chimney grows higher, bricks appear in it ;cob- 
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blestones grow smaller and fewer, and the 
chimney terminates ina cement cap. The 
bricks are clinker, and the cobblestones are 
the gray-green mossy ones that abound in 
California arroyos. Cobblestones are used 
again in the four heavy but low posts at the 
entrance, the small stones resting on the 
large ones. Bricks finish these piles of cob- 
blestones at the top, make the walk and the 
floor to the porch. Thisis uncovered save for 
the hood of rough timbers that hang pro- 
tectingly over the front door. The lattice- 
work that fills in the space in the peak at the 
front serves to ven- 
tilate, and is quite 
Japanese and dec- 
orative in effect. 
The front door has 


narrow panels of 
wood, alternating 


with glass in shades 
of yellow and green. 
The screen door is 
ingeniously ar- 
ranged in the same 
manner; panels of 
the wood alternat- 
ing with the screen 
mesh through which 
the art glass of the 
door is easily dis- 
cernible. 

As the entrance- 
hall, large living- 
room, sun-room, an 
dining-room open 
widely into one an- 
other, they are car- 
ried out in the same 
scheme of color. 
This is pleasing and 
restful, since the rooms appear almost like a 
single one of immence proportions. The wood- 
work to begin with was almost white; on this 
was put a stain of yellowish green; after being 
wiped off and varnished it was hand-rubbed 
leaving an inimitable soft neither 
yellow or green, nor even fawn, a compro- 
mise between the three, with the grain of the 
wood showing. The walls are practically the 
same color, but the texture of the rough plas- 
ter makes the necessary variation. 

There is a paneled wainscoting of wood 
with an open space from the top of the wain- 
scot to the ceiling, on the living-room side of 
the hall; the finish on the top of this wainscot- 
ing is broad enough to serve as a place for 
bric-a-brac and books. The mantel in the 
living-room is of a yellowish-brown brick 
very original in design, holding quite as fast 


surface, 
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to the ceiling as it 
stands firm on the 
floor. By this genial 
fireside many distin- 
guished visitors pay 
their respects, during 
the winter season, to 
the courageous little 
woman who for so 
many years has held 
such a warm place in 
the hearts of the 
American people. 

A large oriental 
rug, deep enough 
in tone to keep its 
place well, covers the 
floor of the living 
room. The furniture 
is mahogany, and 
where texture has been used, as on the daven- 
port and chairs, it has been carefully selec ed 
in relation to the oloring of wall and wood- 
work. The electric fixtures are a goodly 
number of wrought-iron lanterns. The win- 
dow draperies are light and airy as suits this 
warm climate. Mrs. Garfield says that she 
eame to California for sunshine, so in the 
sun-parlor, opening from the living-room by 
French doors, she spends many winter morn- 
ings reading or sewing. This cheerful corner 
might be called the observation 100m, since 
one may look for a long distance to the east, 


THE 








HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 


bers of 


her dis. 


tinguished — family, 
Last winter: her 
son, Mr. James, 


A. Garfield, paid 
his mother a Visit; 
in fact, his coming 
is one of the pleas- 
ant events Mrs, 
Garfield looks for. 
ward to each win- 
ter. 

Mrs. Garfield’s 
rose garden is ep- 
closed in a_ rustic 
fence that shuts 
you out or shuts 
you in, as the case 
may be, by a high 
latticed gate. All 
the south, or the west. The dining-roon 5 crooked steps lead from this gar. 
is on this end of the house. and the mornino the height to the new planted grove 
sun streams across the breakfast table, cover where there are young pines, acacias, 
ing it witha cloth of gold. Here too is a large uit trees and eucalpyti. When these 
fireplace, for there are mornit e grown they will be just the right 


View from across the Street 


os even int 1S 


South and when a crackling fire has a con to please the eye from the windows 
forting sound. chalet. There is a broad sweep of 

The second story is reached by a staircase front of the house, and a sweet-scent- 
that is recessed and does not show on enter- e is beginning to throw up new shoots, 
ing the front hall. The sleeping rooms abovs settled its roots in a permanent home. 
are airy and more in number than Mrs. Gat ; a quiet home-like beauty about the 
field needs for her own use, but there isalways p nd, as one analyzes it, he finds that 
the hope and possibility of a visit from men the omfort as well. 


The Boon of a Window Cupboard 


URING the winter we do away wholly 
with the ice man’s bills, yet keep thor- 
oughly chilled all food which requires 
such treatment. The “‘refrigerating”’ is 
done by means of cold air taken into a 

pantry window cup- 
board. The window, 
which is of ordinary 
height, has outside 
shutters. Inside is 
fitted a three-shelved 
cupboard, which stands 
upon the pantry shelf on 
solid twelve-inch high 
legs. It has a door, but 
no back, as it fits 
tightly against the win- 
dow frame. Cold air is 
admitted through a 
lower corner of the 
window, where a pane 
of glass is replaced by 
asmall sheet of zinc so 
arranged that it can 
slide up and down to 
admit cold air or to shut 
it out, according to the 
temperature. The 
shelves of the cupboard, 
its walls, the inside of its 
door, even the under 
sides of the shelves,were 
first painted white, then 
enameled, giving a sur- 
face which may very 
easily be kept spotlessly 
clean. Light enough for 
all practical purposes is 
admitted by keeping the 
upper half of the shutters 
open; the lower half is 
kept closed. Two ad- 
vantages about this 
cupboard ‘are: It does 
not utilize all the shelf 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS #2 = niave. ft 


lifted out to wash the window Che cupboard I wl 





is made in one piece 
tuts up with hinges from the bottom. 
venient arrangement—purchased for 
iardware store——the door may be trans- 
it drops open, into a substantial 
shelf, somewhat after 
the fashion of a gas 
range door. ‘The con- 
venience of this shelf is 
appreciated by the cook 
when she has a trayful 
of dishes with no visible 
space on which to set 
them temporarily. 
During the months when 
the refrigerator is on 
duty, the cupboard 
door is replaced by a 
light frame filled with 
wire gauze. Into the 
lower half of the pantry 
window is placed a 
strong, movable screen. 
Thus, in warm weather, 
the refrigerator of winter 
is transformed into 4 
fresh-air closet of no 
small service to keep all 
sorts of goods which 
need air, as well as for 
cooling soups, meats, 
puddings, ete., before 
they are set in an icy 
atmosphere. 

All the year round a 
small saucer filled with 
charcoal, which is 
charged once a week, 
has a corner of its own 
in the window cup- 
board, keeping its atmos- 
phere perfectly sweet 
and free from odors. 
We find it acomfort and 
a saving. 


space in a small pantry, and it can beconveniently 34 ita 
r 


The Living-Room in Mrs. Garfield’s Chalet 
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I ie The Craigie House—Longfellow’s Home 
ook 
os O more aristocratic and loyalist set- about 1740 by Brigadier-General William Henry Vassall. It probably was the latter 
set tlement was to be found in America Brattle of his Majesty’s army. At the out- who built the curious brick wall facing 
ly. before the Revolution than Brattle break of the Revolution, Col. Thomas Miffiin, Windmill Lane — now Ash Street. 
hen Street —a part of the old Water- quartermaster of the Continental troops,came The Vassalls made a name for themselves 
aa town Road known variously as Church into possession of the estate. At this house both in England and in this country. They 
.é Row, Tory Row, and the King’s Highway. were held receptions to Mr. and Mrs. John also owned estates in the West Indies. 
rith Almost every estate there was faithful to the Adams. Ist grounds included the finest gar- Colonel John was one of seventeen children, 
the crown, and the seven manor houses most of den in New England, as Abiel Holmes, A. M., and married Elizabeth, daughter of Lieuten- 
ny all. These seven wealthy families were con- acknowledged in 1801, when he wrote “The ant-Governor Phipps. Her three sisters all 
-. nected by blood and marriage. They lived History of Cambridge.” The Brattle House became wives in the manor houses. Dr. Ben- 
er, a serene life of dinners and card parties and was for a time the home of Margaret Fuller, jamin Church, “the first discovered American 
ter well-rounded ceremony until the war, sparing Marchioness Ossoli, perhaps the most bril- traitor who was condemned to exile,” turned 
‘aa neither the man in lace nor the man in home- liant woman America has produced. The the Vassall House into a hospital after Bun- 
all spun, obliged the royalists to leave their parlor and the room above are practically ker Hill. And here after the discovery of his 
ich well kept estates to be confiscated or leased unchanged. The parlor fireplace is orna- treasonable correspondence, the surgeon was 
for by the Committee of Correspondence. mented with what is probably the first kept a prisoner until he was rushed off to 
We Brattle Street is the heart of Old Cam- Italian marble brought to this country. Watertown in a closed carriage, and there 
ae bridge, and that is saying a great deal. On Seated, like the Brattle House, hospitably condemned to transportation for life to the 
Brattle Street there are no library structures close to the sidewalk, the Batchelder or Vas- West Indies. It is supposed that the ship 
1a erroneously named dwellings; no repulsive sall House, long, low, and caressed by the which carried him went down with all on 
.~ box-like houses of shining scarlet; no white- trees, occupies the corner of Hawthorn Street. board. Dr. Church’s name still remains 
ke washed driveway stones, barely distinguisha- This mansion, the second in order, was built carved upon one of the doors of the Vassall 
wn ble from monstrous marshmallow drops. On before 1642, and is, therefore, one ofthe old- House. Over the fireplace —now gone — 
ip- Brattle Street the new houses harmonize with est houses in Cambridge. In 1717 it became _ in the sitting-room, a panel opening outward 
ot the old ones; and the old ones are mostly in the property of Jonathan Belcher, governor disclosed a space large enough for a man to 
a a state of elegant repair. First in geograph- of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Col- occupy. That the Vassalls lived well may 
nd ical order of the seven comes the house now onel John Vassall purchased it in 1736, sell- be proved by the fact that the kitchen 





occupied by the Social Union. It was built 


ing it five years later to his brother, Colonel 
13 


chimney, laid in clay, is eight feet square. 
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Bloodstains, discovered in a room of the 
Vassall House, have led some people to be- 
lieve that the owners maltreated their slaves. 
In pleasant contrast tbe story is told of Mad- 
am Vassall paying £20 to free the child of 
her slave Tony. Furthermore, Darby Vas- 
sall, son of the freedman, was buried, October 
15, 1861, in the tomb of his mistress, Christ 
Church burying-ground, at the centennial 
of the opening of that building. 

There have long been rumors of an under- 
ground passage connecting the Vassall with 
the Craigie House. A report was current 
last summer that Italian workmen, digging 
in the street, had laid bare this passage. Is 
there anything more fascinating than a se- 
cret tunnel or chamber? Yet the Craigie, bet- 
ter known as the Longfellow House, does not 
need this additional charm. Besides its 
associations with the best-loved poet of 
America, it possesses the greatest historical 
interest of the seven mansions on Tory Row. 
It was built in 1759 by Colonel John Vassall. 
When he became a refugee, Colonel Glover 
and his Marblehead regiment turned the 
great rooms into comfortable lodgings. In 
July, 1775, Washington here established his 
headquarters. 

He had ridden on horseback from Phila- 
delphia to Watertown, where was held the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts. In 
Cambridge his army, encamped on the Com- 
mon, enthusiastically weleomed him, and on 
the morning of July 3d he took command un- 
der the famous elm. His first headquarters 
was in Wadsworth House, Harvard Square, 
now a student dormitory. When a shell 
burst in the vicinity he decided that he was 
too near Boston and removed to Craigie 
House, which he did not leave until nine 
months later. Lady Washington came on from 
Virginia, December 11th, accompanied by her 
son and his wife ina ‘“ chariot and four, with 
black postitions in scarlet and white liveries.’ 





The Brattle House vert skilf 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The southeast room on the first floor was Y rving. The poor gentleman finally 
Washington’s study, the room over this his too speculating and got so heavily into 


chamber. In the northeast room were dis tel t he became a prisoner under his 
cussed such questions as how to provide more f, unable, for fear of arrest, to show 





ammunition for the troops. Lady Washing . the street except on Sunday. His 
ton received her friends in the southwest i fterward let out rooms to students, 
room, where the woodwork is the same to-day whom were Edward Everett, Jared 
as it was in 1775. Washington went down 3S} President of Harvard), Joseph E, 
to New York, April 4th, 1776, not to return W ter, the dictionary maker, and Long- 
to Craigie House until thirtee vears late I Longfellow bought the property in 
when his visit lasted only an how 184 here wrote most of his poems. Miss 


—— | 








The Fayerweather House 

Craigie House was purchased in 1792 by A ngfellow (‘‘ grave Alice’’ of the 
Andrew Craigie, who had made his fortune as ___ pot the present occupant of Craigie 

Apothecary-General to the Continental Arm) H ichis kept in exquisite repair. 
He enlarged the northeast room on the first 1 wonderful tidiness about the 
floor and added to the mansion much fine sion, with its rare little panes and 
{ eful wings which give a_ proper 
the squareness of the colonial 


ce Craigie House sits a little with- 
li to its gardens, as if because of 

bred reserve of ceremonial days, 
loo it upon an unforgettable view of the 
Chat the marshes, and the blue hills be- 
vO loved by ‘‘ the white Mr. Lonfel- 
lov took pains to keep clear of obstruc- 


tio field in front of his house. Since his 
deat yusands of pilgrims feel constrained 
to the decay of the wooden fence by 
hae ipon it unending clumsy initials. 
The per story is all that remains of the 
ori Judge Richard Lechmere mansion, 
built (60, which formerly occupied the 
west er of Spark Street, but was moved 
to 1 rner of Riedesel Avenue. In 177] 
he | e was bought by Jonathan Sewall, 
Att General of the Province, who fled 
tbreak of the Revolution. Baron 
Ris after his capture with Burgoyne, 
om Vz bri ere his celebrated wife, whose let- 
oe0eees vere ¢ oi %s' ters 0 1 valuable to American a 
XXX) eOOOGO8 0% Jus ond Appleton Street is the Nich- 
“*ROOo Gade ols House, perhaps the oldest building in 
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_— = i Caml e. The original owner, the Rev. 
a ‘ | 71. he sf : a 
a — | daniel Waldo, brought the frame all the way 
fro1 and because he thought that there 

ilful workmen over here. His 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Lowell, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, and William Wet- 
more Story, the sculptor. 

Elmwood, last of the seven Tory 
mansions, is entered on Elmwood 
Avenue, and therefore is not 
strictly a feature of the King’s 
Highway, but Brattle Street is a 
boundary line of the Lowell estate. 
Its well-known English elms are 
of a variety rarely seen in this 
country. The house was built 
between 1763 and 1767 by Thomas 
Oliver, last of the royal Lieuten- 
ant-Governors. So much disliked 
was the man that he was forced to 
write: 

‘“‘ My house at Cambridge being 
surrounded by four thousand 
people, in compliance’ with 





The Oldest House in Cambridge 


name could once have been seen scratched on 
a window pane. The partitions between the 
rooms are a foot thick, and the depth of the 
outer walls is shown by the width of the 
window-seats. There is said to be some de- 
lightful old landscape paper on the walls. 
Judge Joseph Lee, a later owner, hurried to 
Boston when Cambridge was in the hands 
of the Continentals, but after the siege he 
was permitted to return on condition that 
he would resign his position as a councilor 
and not interfere with polities. 
Fayerweather House, now the property of 
Mrs. Newell, was built between 1740 and 1750, 
and stands between the Nichols House and 
Fayerweather Street. ‘ August 21, 1775, a 
sergeant, corporal, and nine men to mount 
guard to-morrow morning at Mr. Fayerweath- 
er’s house, lately converted into a hospital.” 
William Wells here kept a famous boys’ 
school that was attended by James Russell 


their commands, I sign my 
name, ” 

After he took ship for England 
his house was seized by the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, and, like the Vassal House, this 
mansion was used as a hospital for the Bunker 
Hill patriots. In the field opposite this and 
i'ayerweather House some of their bodies 
lie. For three weeks Elmwood was the head- 
quarters of Benedict Arnold and hiscompany 
of forty men from New Haven. In 1787 it 
came into the hands of Elbridge Gerry of 
Marblehead, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and Vice-President of the 
United States. In 1818 the estate was pur- 
chased of Mr. Gerry’s widow by the Rev 
Charles Lowell, pastor of the West Church, 
Cambridge, James Russel] Lowell, the young- 
est son, was born and died in this, his father’s 
house. 

It was under a group of gigantic,thick-set 
willows at the foot of Longfellow Park, and 
close to the banks of the Charles, that paradise 
for canoes, that Lowell used to sit and talk 





The Vassall House—1642 
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with his friends. These willows mark the 
site of an early stockade built around the 
town for defense against the Indians. When 
the city was making up its mind to cut down 
the trees it was the protests of Lowell which 
saved them. The seams of age in the thick 
trunks have been cemented, and the willows 
are a feature of the park system which is 
making their old age, as that of the waverly 
oaks, happy. 

A young man just returned from abroad, 
when he saw Brattle Street, Cambridge, for 
the first time exclaimed: “ There’s nothing 
like this East or West!” 

Brattle Street is broad; its elms are rich and 
generous; its houses do not stand in military 
order; the stains have a tendency toward 
wood-greens and browns and reds, and the 
vellows are genuinely colonial. The new 
houses are not intruders. Their mien is one 
of respect toward the manor houses which 
give Brattle Street its eminent place in the 
dearest annals of our native land. Brattle 
Street has grown old beautifully. The peace 
of a wise and honorable age rests upon the 
King’s Highway of America. 


ART TREASURES IN FRENCH CHURCHES 

According to a report just issued by the French 
Minister of Fine Arts, the churches of France, and 
not the Louvre, the Luxembourg, the Musées de 
Cluny and Carnavalet, contain the art treasures of 
the nation. The art treasures in the public gal- 
leries and museums are but a comparatively 
small part of the artistic wealth of France. It is 
estimated that if brought under the hammer the 
pictures, tapestries, statues, carvings, etc., would 
realize the fabulous sum of six billions of franes. 

The little Roman church of Conques, lost in the 
mountains of Aveyron, is possessed of a treasure 
which was on view at the exhibition of 1900. It 
was of such marvelous beauty that a syndicate of 
art dealers offered for it the sum of 32,000,000 
francs. It contains the finest enamels in the 
world, reliquaries given by the early Kings of 
France and Roman statues in gold and silver. 
Fortunately for France the art syndicate did not 
buy it.—The Jewelers’ Circular Weekly. 








The Riedesel House 











A Plea for Our Pet Pictures 


F the advice of the majority of 
writers on decorative subjects be 
followed, I fear pictures on our 
wall will become what I once heard a 

clergyman characterize as one of the minor 
immoralities. I say ‘‘ fear,” for, personally, 
I like pictures. I was about to qualify the 
word “ pictures ’’ by the adjective “ good,” 
but I think that hardly necessary, for I 
must confess that I have taken and still take 
pleasure in some pictures, which while wholly 
out of place in the room “done” in some 
definite period of art by a famous decorator, 
are entirely suitable for those cozy, ordinary 
rooms which illustrate no particular era, but 
have, like Topsy, “ jes’ growed.” 

I know the majority of expert decorative 
advisers on how to do it, and how not to do 
it, beseech us not to have pictures. One 
magazine of recent date begs us in four 
places notto have many pictures, and advises 
green walls in the “living-room.” Yet | pre- 
fer a Morris pattern in dull gold on Pompeiian 
red for my parlor (yes, it is only an old- 
fashioned parlor, not a living-room), where 
the tarnished gold frame of my coifed great- 
grandmother melts into the wall, whose color 
brings out the snuff-colored coat and nankeen 
waistcoat of the grandfather. 

A landscape paper is often put forward as 
the best wall-hanging for a dining-room; but 
if I find it pleasanter to have a soft indefi- 
nite English paper, and more kith and kin 
looking down upon my morning muffin, is 
the preference less artistic than a desire to 
contemplate little tiresome landscapes re- 
peated ad infinitum? 

I might paper my bedroom in green or 
pink stripes and have a ceiling of Brobding- 
nagian roses. This scheme will, as a maga- 
zine article says, “take care of itself. It 
forbids pictures.” Surely, it will take care 
of itself. It forbids pictures in a loud, ag- 
gressive voice that cannot be mistaken. 

It is no sin to like pink roses as large as 
pie-plates, but it is also not an artistic crime 
to prefer a wall having a white ground with 
a small Japanese design in Canton blue, 
which does not “forbid” pictures. 

We are tearfully besought to guard against 
a “spotted” effect. Of course, a wall spotted 
with an innumerable swarm of kodaks is dis- 
pleasing to the eye, yet a reasonable number 
of moderate-sized pictures, each one fraught 
with some special meaning to the occupant 
of the room, or bringing a memory which we 
would be loath to have blotted out, is, I am 
sure, a forgivable sin, for they fill a real want, 
even though it is a sentimental one. 

Quite a “jumble” of pictures, if judiciously 
hung, may dwell together in harmony on the 
same wall. For instance, on the wall just 
mentioned the monotony of a long space is 
broken by a rather large lithograph of Gil- 
bert Stuart’s Washington. It is a fine lith- 
ograph, and it is still in the original oval gilt 
frame in which it was bought by a Jewish 
rabbi some seventy-five years ago, as one of 


the beginnings of Americanizing the family, 
which had come from a little Saxon town to 
grow up in a free country. ‘Underneath 
this, framed in one long frame, hang three 
views of the old Colonial churc! Wash- 
ington’s neighborhood, one of the photo 
graphs showing Washington’s pew and the 
pew of the Federalist vestrymal who was 


an ancestor of the room’s owne! 

Over the mantel is an old Cape Cod mir 
ror, with a picture in the division at the top. 
On either side are beautiful examples of the 
oO paint 
ings on rice paper. brought 
home by a naval uncle from his cruise 
with Perry, at the time of the opening 
of the Treaty Ports to the outside world 
Near these two, that it may 
is another souvenir of Commodore 
expedition. It shows the harbor 
saki, with Fujiyama rising abruptly 
the sea. Strange to say, the perspective is 
fine in this old Japanese print. The brilliant 
coloring suggests the opera bouffe Japan ot 
Pierre Loti. The surface of the bay is dotted 
with the frail little boats described in ‘‘Ma- 
dame Chrysanthéme.” Indeed, one could 
almost pick out the particular sampan il 
which the doll-like wives came out to say 
their light farewells as the French man-of 
war steamed away. 


These were 


» lonesome 
Perry’s 
Naga 


trom 


AN EARLY AMERICAN MEDLEY 

Another wall-space is devoted to intensely 
American subjects. In a flat mahogany frame 
hangs an ancestor’s commission as a militia 
captain in King George’s service, in one of 
His Britannic Majesty’s southern 
provinces. Under this, in a narrow unstain 
ed cherry frame, having a brass ring in the 
top to hang it by, is an old wood-cut of a 
gray jackass, and under the little animal the 
legend, “Magnum Bonum. Gray 
owned by H. Clay of Ashland. t years old 
in 1838. Mother a descendant of the 
of Gen. Washington. Drawn by Thomas 
Campbell from painting by Troye.” This 
little jackass must have been of great im- 
portance to have had its picture painted and 
an engraving thereof presented by the Great 
Commoner to his stock-raising neighbor in 
the Blue Grass country. It may have been 
an American of royal descent, for ‘‘the asses 
of Gen. Washington”’ 
scended from the jacks, “Royal Gift” 
and “Knight of Malta,” sent respectively 
by the King of Spain and the ‘Marquis 
de Lafayette to General Washington at 
the time that illustrious farmer was devoting 
his attention to bettering the quality of 
work-stock in Virginia. 

Not far off is the woodcut of the portrait 
of the first slave brought into the state. He 
came over the mountains with his pioneer 


master, and foight the Indians side by side 
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sea -coast 


4 | 
jackass 


asses 


were themselves de- 


BY LETITIA H. ‘ALEXANDER 


I think he was 
ong the very few slaves, if not the 
lave, ever given power, by act of 


th him in the log fort. 


re, to bear arms. When the log fort 
place to a handsome house for his 
the slave, too, had his house near 
re he lived to a great age, retaining to 
he respect and affection of the white 
When ‘de white folks” had their 
painted, his, too, was done by the 


rtist, and his black face hung in the 


] 


hall, along with the men and 
who knew and appreciated his worth, 
e side of the toilet-table, which is a 
mple of French Empire furniture, 
pair of old stipple-engravings, ‘‘ Pub- 
ine 1, 1811, at R. Ackermann’s Re- 
of Arts, 101, Strand.” They recall 
Madam Récamier.” The classic 
| short-waisted gown and sandals 
ind the Greek peplum of the lit- 
o seems to have failed in reciting 
the first and to have succeeded 
econd, are the acme of the artificial 
that time. Though not Bartoloz- 
sh ow food work. 
e other side, to balance these two, is 
engraving in the oval gold frame 
lently was made for it. A lady in 
ss of the time of England’s second 
is, with two small children, engaged 
ng the swans that swim in a small 
asin. A formal garden forms the 
d, and there are other ladies and 
the picturesque costumes of a 
en both dress and manners were 
vr at least franker, than now. 
mixture, which prevails throughout 
lest house I have in mind, might 
he opposers of pictures with a cold 
disapprobation. Yet cut-and-dried 
emes may be set aside sometimes 
injury to the general result. Pie- 
ike men, may be loved for several 
When they are loved for 
son, hang them up and then be com- 
When I am told to hang this or 
walls, and am conscious that I 
love nor appreciate other people’s 


reasons. 


that, I feel much like a small foreign 


I wot of. An overzealous Neigh- 
House apostle of “sweetness and 

ave him a photograph of a Madonna 
d, old master, and told him to take 
ind live with it, and he would learn 
He took it home as directed, but 


is little slum-grown perceptions could 


or fall?) to the art displayed in Fra 
dy’s effort. He could not learn to 
is crooked-neck lady and plaster-of- 
fant, so he brought it back, and with 


esought the enthusiastic light-bearer 


him ‘‘ something pretty.” I did not 


hat she gave him to “live with,” but 


pe it was a yard of cats or a basket 
. be . ’ 
pies, the ‘‘ counterfeit presentment’ 


ething the small boy already knew 


ed 
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The Harmful Unnecessary 


IN OTHER PEOPLE’S HOUSES 

















T Mrs. Dinadan’s the 
other night three 
guests were scandal 
ously late. There were 

ten inall, and seven were kept 
waiting for these delinquents 
The first to arrive apologized 
profusely and humbly for delaying the as- 
sembled party. The second told a comical 
story about mishaps and hindrances that had 
befallen him on the way. During the recital 
the third arrived, just in time to join in a 
chorus of laughter and say appreciatively 
to the hostess, ‘‘ Wasn’t that too delicious! 
I can see we are going to have the good 
time we always have at your house.” 

Mrs. Dinadan may be different from most 
women, but it is certain that she felt more 
kindly toward this impenitent flatterer than 
toward the two just men who had either con- 
fessed or atoned for their fault. 

Later the impenitent one confided to a 
neighbor at table: ‘I never apologize. It 
does no good. If people are offended they 
get over it; if they are not offended, apologiz- 
ing just sets them to thinking that they might 
be.” 

Sergius in ‘‘ Arms and the Man ” advances 
a doctrine like that. At appropriate intervals 
he utters a parrot cry of “I never apolo- 
gize”’; “I never retract’; “I never with- 
draw ”; folding his arms with measured em- 
phasis, according to Shaw’s stage directions. 
Sergius was a preposterous poseur, a romantic 
high-flown idiot, yet in this respect his mad- 
ness has some method in it. For apologies 
are generally useless, or worse. 

No doubt a gentleman will say “excuse me,” 
when he inadvertently jostles, or interrupts, 
or passes in front of another. Things that 
look like gentlemen often say‘‘ excuse me ”’ 
first, and then do the rude pushing or over- 
reaching; like those picturesque mediaeval 
ruffans, who prcoured an indulgence in 
advance of bludgeoning an enemy. There 
is even a so-called apology which is an abso- 
lute insult. “‘ Excuse me, Susanna, “‘says her 
too candid brother, ‘‘ but that is the queerest 
gown lever saw.”’ And Susanna’s joy in her 
new frock is turned into mourning. “I beg 
your pardon, ladies, but the chickens sing bet- 
ter than that,” a bumptious lad remarks to 
two girls trying over a duet. He ought to be 
killed for it. 

We all know the apology that is merely a 
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By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


piece of mock modesty, a vain little rite, a 
covert fishing for compliments, wherein the 
speaker humbles himself that he may be ex- 
alted. Of such were the hypocrisies of the 
old-fashioned country hostess when the minis- 
ter came to tea. Alas! her pies were not like 
those his mother used to make; the preserves 
didn’t turn out as she would wish to have 
them; the cream — well they had poor luck 
with their cows this year. And all the while 
the worthy woman was swelling with justifia- 
ble pride. She no more meant what she 
said than the Japanese means it when he 
speaks to his honorable guest about his 
disgraceful wife or his wretched house. 

May one, then, never express a sincere 
regret? 

Well, in the antiquated “ Pinafore” phrase, 
‘Hardly ever.” When an apology is not a 
superfluous ceremony it is apt to be the re- 
opening of an old wound. 

If you have hurt another person, you 
naturally desire to make him comfortable 
again. “The question is whether an apology 
does so. Often a set speech tightens the 
tension of a strained situation. A laugh 
is the best loosener, but it takes great tact 
to laugh in exactly the right way. Not all 
of usdare attempt it. Without trained light- 
ness of touch it is better to leave ill alone. 
Sometimes airing a hurt increases the smart. 


WHEN SILENCE IS GOLDEN 


Many and many a slip would pass unnoticed 
if an apology did not call attention to it, in 
large matters as well as small. 

Suppose the soup 7s scorched; the host can 
carry it off with such an air that many guests 
will believe they are tasting a novel seasoning. 
Suppose the coffee 7s muddy; to mention it is 
merely to fix the fact in minds where it had 
been completely overshadowed by the bright 
after-dinner chat. 

How tiresome are those letters that fill two 
out of four pages with excuses for not having 
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written before! How infallibly 
an audience is prejudiced against 
any lecturer who begins by 
begging indulgence ‘‘for one 
unaccustomed to public speak- 
ing;” or “for one speaking with- 
out preparation.” Heshould have 
prepared. No excuse will cover his neglect 
to do so. And if he has nothing to say that 
is worth his audience’s attention, let him keep 
silence. An aston’shing amount of popular- 
ity may be earned by refraining rom speak- 
ing. 

One of this year’s Christmas books was en- 
titled “ Silence.” by Elbert Hubbard. It is 
bound in Roycroft style, soft leather covers 
and gilt lettering. The first few pages are 
naturally blank; “ fly leaves,” the would-be 
reader says to himself, and turns page after 
page to find not one word from cover to cover. 
There are those who call the book Elbert Hub- 
bard’s best work. 

So,-too, the singer who is not in voice, the 
musician who is not sure of his instrument or 
his memory, has just two courses open. 

Let him absolutely and altogether refuse 
his performance, yielding to no solicitations. 
Some audiences will be pleased with this. 
Remember the weary boarder in one of How- 
ells’ boarding-house stories who says: ‘‘ You 
can’t imagine how my heart leaps for joy 
every time that young lady don’t play on the 
piano.” 

Or let him cheerfully consent, without any 
vain excuses. This is the better way, for 
everyone understands and likes readiness to 
oblige, while very few appreciate those shades 
of excellence in his performance that loom 
so large to him. The few real judges, who 
may be present know as well as he does that 
no artist is always at his best. Probably they 
will hear him again some time when he can 
do himself greater justice. 

“ P’r’aps they will, and p’r’aps they won’t,” 
retorts a budding violin virtuoso childishly— 
the child springs eternal in an artist’s breast, 

—“and those few are the only ones whose 
opinion I care for. Must I smilingly blunder 
before them, and let them suppose that is 
my idea of art?” 

Yes, you must. You may not waste time 
explaining that you know true artistry even 
if you have not yet attained it. The world 
is wearied by any such expounding of your 
inner self. 
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THE BLUFF ARTISTIC 

Nearly every apology is anexplanation; any 
explanation implies a doubt of other people’s 
intelligence. So that not to apologize may 
be a subtle form of flattery. Myra, for in- 
stance is a talented creature, but she has to 
the full the restless, sensitive, conceited, 
humble, freakish, inconstant nature that 
often accompanies talent. Yet when Jane. 
her humble admirer, is puzzled or offended, 
Myra merely says: ‘I don’t have to apol- 
ogize to you,dear; you always understand 
without explanation.” And honest Jane 
preens herself upon intuitions which she 
does not possess. She even goes about 
smoothing down other people’s feathers that 
have been ruffled by some of Myra’s daring 
flights. She will say: ‘“‘ Now, you do not un- 
derstand MyraasIdo. Myra has the artistic 
temperament.’’ On Jane’s lips the phrase 
covers a multitude of sins. Foxy Myra! 

A student at a university once put up a 
better bluff than Myra’s. He had received 
aformal invitation to dinner from one 
of the faculty, which he accepted. Then 
he forgot the date. He had been flattered 
by that invitation, and he wanted to keep 
on the right side of the professor, 
consequently he was aghast when several 
days too late his treacherous memory 
revived. He could think of no adequate 
apology. He would not baldly confess that 
be had forgotten. Accordingly, exactly a 
week later than he should have done so, he 
arrayed himself in his best, rang the profes- 
sor’s doorbell and told the maid that he was 





HAT Washington was fastidious about 
his tableware is well known; that he 
was equally particular in regard to 
his camp equipment is shown by a 

collection of camping utensils still extant. 
Few modern field chests are more complete 
than this old “ hair trunk ” with its com- 


expected to dinner. The professor was fa 
from expecting him to dinn 
two and two together exac 

intended. ‘“‘ My dear,” said he to his wife 


‘young So-and-so has evidently mixed his 


dates. He will be extrem fied if we 
let him find out that it s last Monday 
that we expected him Accor y they 
did not enlighten him, but play: 


of having invited hi precis¢ he 


played the part of believing hims vited 


that evening.. Some day stud na 
make a diplomatist, but he ever make 
as true a gentleman as ( 
the professoress. One ca! ne 
mere ordinary tardiness 
people’s houses he could get up et 
better than twice-told tales 
or street-car blockades 
TABULATING TARADIDDLES 

A hostess of experience says she hears thos« 
two excuses On an average twenty-nine 
times a season. She has most of the ta 
diddles tabulated. The one that applies 
every offence is the childish ‘“‘ I didn’t meat 


to,”’ with its grown-up variants of ‘‘ Accidents 
will happen,” or “ Didn’t know it was 
This she scorns w 1 scorn too 
deep for English utterance as ir, feckless 


loaded.” 


thing. In the others there is little orginality 
5 . " 
“The men plead business and the women i 


health as a reason for anyt! vrongly done 


or left undone. And I never believe then 
although I cannot well say, ‘‘ O you were not 
as busy—or as sick—as all that! 


Washington’s Camp Chest 


partments for plates, platters and The 
‘“‘ outfit,” to use a word which the Father of 
his Country would never ( lied to this 
collection, consists of plates, | ters 

and several articles unkn ese - 


of more luxurious camping 
There are three copper coffee pots with lor 





lso make great play with domestic cares 
ldren or the servants. The men are 
foolish enough to blame Uncle Sam 
they didn’t receive my note, or they 
it of town. Sometimes a member of 
y is ill. Sometimes a more distan; 
obligingly dies, like the office boy 
randmother’s funeral in the comie 

By the way, your friend Clarissa 
used herself from dining with me 
re of “family affliction.” The 

use my French — she afterwards 

hat her dog had died. She said 
were unpresentable with crying; also 

o mood for thinking of anything 
heerful and unobtrusive com: 

ho had passed out of her life. | 
or telling the truth, and I once lost 
yself. I know how you feel when his 
rusting eyes turn on you with surprise 
do not help him. Of course, Clarissa 
ness to call it a family affliction, 

| be that, you know, if death took that 
le who lives with her and bullies 
nercifully. Nevertheless Clarissa 

eted girl, and I was the only per- 

ve her much sympathy. Some folks 
vrong to waste any affection on the 
reatior 3ut I have had a dog, so | 


1 are again, you see. A person 

y understands will forgive al- 

thing. Tout comprendre c’est tout 

Apologies are futile because 

either understand without them, or 
understand at all. 


egesting the peasant designs of 
ieer little toaster, built like an 
vet, and various flasks of almost 
ittern. Aside from the assoccia- 
Washington, these old pieces are 
nal interest for they are of a type 


ee! to-dav. 
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UTILITY, COMBINED WITH ELEGANCE, THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTIC 


T is not easy in a Paris apartment, a self- 
contained flat on one story, — unless 
said apartment be built on a very hand- 
some scale,— to ignore the presence and 

proximity of the kitchen-stove, domamnee dis- 
ereetly it may be managed, writes a Paris 
correspondent of the New York Tribune. In 
very hot days, therefore, the Paris house- 
keeper seeks to minimize the number of min- 
utes during which the preparation of the 
family meals calls for heat. Beginning with 
iced melon and ending with salad and fruit 

-(excellent peaches are being sold in the 
streets at two cents apiece the inevitable 
eutlet which must be got in somewhere can 
here be cooked in a clever little contrivance 
requiring neither gas, spirit, nor fuel of any 
sort. Tearing up the halfpenny newspaper 
of yesterday’s date into small slips, they are 
packed into a little pan of aluminum or white 
metal, which fits beneath a second vessel of 
shallower make, in which the cutlet is placed. 
The paper is then lighted, and when all the 
slips are consumed the cutlet is cooked, while 
the temperature of the kitchen or dining- 
room is not raised a whit! 

From the intelligent and artistic use made 
by the French of any and every class of the 
utensils they find ready to their hand, it is 
only a step to the artistic skill bestowed by 
French workmen on the utensils themselves, 
and the little show now open in the Galliera 
Museum is well worth a visit from this point 
of view. The two halls devoted to the exhibi- 
tion are filled with beautiful specimens of the 
metal-worker’s art as applied to articles of 
domestic use. The materials used are iron, 
tin, pewter, steel, with decorations of brass, 
copper, and, in some instances, of gold. A 
wealth of charming fancy has been lavished 
on some of those things which are used so 


N decorating the walls of a room, the 
first point to be considered is, whether 
they are to form a background for its 
contents, or to be in themselves its chief 
decoration. In many cases, the disappoint- 
ing effects of wall-decoration are due to the 
fact that this important distinction has been 
overlooked. In rooms that are to be hung 


constantly and unconsciously that they strike 
a surprisingly new note when treated in this 
decorative way. An elevator-door in iron, 
with ornaments of pale brass, shows so grace- 
ful a design, that it would even reconcile a 
busy man to one of those inopportune halts 
which are so common in hydraulic lifts in dry 
weather here. Half-way between two stories, 
with no help in sight, a half-hour could be 
pleasantly passed in deciphering the intrica- 
cies of the work, which finishes in a triumph- 
ant garland of flowers carried high up to 
one side ina Louis XVI style. The whole of 
the center of the gate from top to bottom is 
wrought from a single piece of metal, as are 
the two sides, and the interlacing of buds and 
tendrils is skillfully and ingeniously executed. 
A replica of this has been secured for a weal- 
thy resident of Boston. 

Ilectrie candelbra have received a good 
deal of attention from artists. One of the 
daintiest shown here was a branch of fuchsia, 
the tiny globe containing the electric wire 
forming the heart of the calyx. 

Finger-plates for doors and cupboards, 
window-bolts, hinges, keys and keyholes, 
fire-dogs and trays,—such things as these are 
well represented. Of obvious utility, every 


school of arts and crafts naturally sets its 





with prints or pictures, the paneling or other 
treatment of the walls should be carefully 
designed with a view to the size and number 
of the pictures. Pictures should never be 
hung against a background of pattern. 
Nothing is more distressing than the sight 
of a large oil-painting, in a ponderous frame, 
seemingly suspended from a spray of wild 
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pupils to work on them. More original are 
the ornaments exposed in a handsome 
wrought-iron stand, by Brosset, consisting of 
a bracelet and watch of steel, with gold in- 
crustations. Of the finest workmanship, 
these objects are perhaps more curious than 
beautiful. The character of steel is so essen- 
tially severe, that it does not lend itself 
gracefully to articles of personal adornment. 
In another stand, devoted to pewter-work, 
is an article which rivets the attention. It is 
the figure of a monk, of about a foot in height, 
his smoothly finished and polished draperies 
hanging in straight folds to his feet. On his 
head there is a ring, evidently to pick him up 
by, and beneath his chin a small crack is 
apparent, which seems to indicate that the 
head unscrews. What can he be meant for? 
A glance at the catalogue tells you. It is a 
“bouillote,’’ a hot-water bottle, destined to 
warm some one’s bed. Could art and utility 
be more subtly combined? The little figure 
is more characteristic than any other thing 
in the room; only a French artist could have 
produced anything at once so witty and so 
elegant. It is perfectly adapted to the object 
it is intended to serve, and this is the quality 
which characterizes the best Parisian work. 
This is indeed the secret of art, and it is her 
recognition of this truth that makes the 
Frenchwoman the best dressed woman in 
Europe. Her costumes are perfectly de- 
signed to suit the oecasion on which they are 
to be worn, and any one who is daily han- 
dling French contrivances and implements 
cannot fail to be impressed by the same hall- 
mark. Utility is never sacrificed to elegance; it 
must be combined with it, and the workman 
has here a sureness of touch which is astound- 
ing. The wrought-iron show drives home 
this truth to the foreigner in a few minutes. 


roses, or any of the other naturalistic vegeta- 
tion of the modern wall-paper. The over- 
laying of pattern is always a mistake. It 
produces a confusion of line, in which the 
finest forms lose their individuality and 
significance.— From The Decoration of 
Houses, by Edith Wharton and Ogden Cod- 
man, Jr. 
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Bath-Rooms, Closets, and Dressing-Rooms 
F our domestic architecture is often By ROBERT C. SPENCER. Jr ub is that which rests solidly on the 


crude and ugly, no fault can be found 

with the modern American bath-room. 
Weare decidedly in the van in the matter 
of luxurious and scientific plumbing as to fix- 

tures, appliances, and general equipment. 
A confusing multiplicity of designs and 
patent devices is offered to the building pub- 
lic, from which it is not easy to make a wise 
choice or to take advantage of the best 
recent improvements. Even architects get 


into the habit of specifying certain lines 





Fig. 1. Solid Porcelain Tub Built into Angle of Tiled Walls ating < the 


of goods which have proven satisfactory, 
and neglect to give due consideration to new 
things. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest 
some practical points in the planning and 
equipment of bath-rooms, closets, and dress- 
ing-rooms rather than to cover the entire sub- 
ject of p'umbing and sanitation in residences, 
about which a good-sized volune might be 
written. 

For a small house where space must be care- 
fully economized six by eight feet may be con- 
sidered as the minimum bath-room dimen- 
sions, although the usual fixtures are often 
crowded into a smaller space than this in cot- 
tages and flats. If possible, the smallest dimen- 
sion shou'd be at least six feet six inhces. 


oor without legs and which is built 


against the wall on one side and 
The bath-room which is intended to be us¢ Fic. 1.) 


also as a dressing-room, or a bath-room wit hin the past few years great strides 
two entrances, must, of course, be larger. r ——— == 


The essential fixtures are, of course, a tub 
a lavatory, and a water-closet. Shower-baths > 
foot-baths, sitz-baths, ete e seldom fou {gio 
in the average house, althoug e shower! Pe 
ae 1 


bath has certain decided advantages 
occasionally substituted he tub 














ed Iron Lavatory without back. set on brackets, 
with wall. waste and supply fittings. 


e] en made in the design and manufae- 

e the nameled iron lavatories, both with 

o de t backs, the backs of the former 

sions facilitate tas integral part of the fixtures, 
Othe vy with the joint at the top of the 


the basin, which was an objec- 
wht of the tubs e feature of the earlier types, as it was 
time, to rust as well as to collect dirt. 

ther comparatively recent improve- 


Lie vatory design is the deep apron, or 


SS 





cheaper tubs being'simply paint h mi 
eral paint outside at the fac to be finisl 
ed by the house painter at the building, wh: 
seldom succeeds, howeve! roducing 
good a painted surface on the outside of the 
tub as can be obtained from the factory, where 
pains is taken to grind a1 ff all im 
perfections in the surface of the metal before 
the enamel paint is applied, and to apply at 
least five or six carefully-rubbed coats which 
are baked on. 

Where cost is not a serious consideratior 
solid porcelain tubs are, without doubt, the 
most luxurious. The floor c 
be very strong, as these tubs are very heavy 

From the standpoint of simplicity and 
cleanliness, the best type of solid porcelain 
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struction must 








On se Enameled Iron Apron Lavatory with back hung 
wall, with wall, waste and supply fittings. 
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One-Piece Solid Porcelain Lavatory 


rim, which largely conceals the exterior of the 
basin. 

The lavatory without a back is the more 
elegant in appearance, and where the bath 
room walls are tiled witha panel of tile or 
marble behind the back is almost superfluous. 
Hard plaster or cement, finished with enamel 
paint is subject to some damage through the 
alkali in the soapsuds, which is unavoidably 
spattered more or less where the !avatory is 
without a back. 

A very attractive type of lavatory, which 
is made both in enameled iron and porcelain, 
is the ““ pedestal ” type, the waste and supply 
fittings for which are either brought through 
the wall or from the floor in back of the pedes- 
tal. 

In general, excepting the pedestal type, 
lavatories without legs are to be preferred, 
as all obstructions to cleaning the bath-room 
floor should be avoided as far as possible. 

The waste and supply pipes should, for 
the same reason, be concealed in the wall ex- 
cept immediately below the fixtures 

A few years ago exposed nickel-plated pip- 





The Modern Siphon Jet Closet, with flush 
valve operated by lever 
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ing and fittings were considered a luxury, and 
were considerably more expensive than ordi- 
nary plumber’s work in iron or lead. At the 
present time, however, the extra cost of nickel 
plated work is scarcely worth considering. 

Lavatories may be supported either on 
heavy enameled iron brackets, screwed to the 
wall, for which pupose heavy hard wood 
grounds should be provided before the rough 
partition behind same is plastered, or support- 
ed as in some of the most recent patterns, 
by heavy wall hangers at the back, heavy 
grounds being required also in this ease. 

The best type of water-closet for residence 
work is what is known as the “ syphon jet ” 
water-closet. 

There are nume ous variat ons involving 
the syphon-jet principle, and the catalog of 
each large manufacturer of plumbing goods 
illustrates a dozen different patterns. 
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Pedestal Lavatory 


The older type of “ wash-out ”’ or “ wash- 
down,’ closet is practically out of date for 
use in residences, except perhaps for servants’ 
quarters, but even then the et closets are 
preferable if given ord'nary ca e. 

There are three dist net types of flushing 
apparatus or closets; the well-known over- 
head tank, the more recent ‘*‘ low-down ”’ tank, 
and the “ flush-valve,” the latter perfected 
within the last decade and promising in its 
present and greatly simplified form to largely, 
if not entirely, supersede flush tanks of any 
kind in connection with the fixtures. 

As yet the flush-valve is not generally known 
or fully appreciated 
by the building pub- 
lic, and the manu 
acturers of the best 
and simplest devices 
naturally encounter 
a strong opposition 
from the manufac- 
turers of tank closets. 
Some of these latter 
manufacture inferior 
valves in order to ap 
pear up-to-date, at 
the same time declin- 
ing to recommend 
them to their patrons 














Latest Type of Siphon Jet Closet, with flush valve con- 
cealed in porcelain and operated by push button. No 
unsightly tank which must refill before a second 
flush can be had 


as against the old-fashioned arrangement of 
elevated or *‘low down”’ tank. 

While the “ low down ”’ tank is an improve- 
ment upon the common type, from the stand- 
point of appearance as well as usefulness in 
spaces cramped as to height, it is more 
liable to get out of order. 

The first flush valves placed on the mar- 
ket, like most new inventions, were not suf- 
ficiently strong and simple in construction to 
withstand severe usage. The best improved 
types, however, have been thoroughly tested 
for several years under trying conditions as 
to the character of the water used for flushing, 
and have proved their superiority over all 
other flushing devices as to neatness and ele- 
gance of appearance, doing away with all un- 
sightly bath-room tanks; as to easy and 
quiet operation, and as to convenience of 
operation and economy in use of water, an 
important consideration where there is a 
meter service, or in the country where there 
is a private water supply. 

The old fashioned flush tank is noisy and 
uses about nine gallons of water at each dis- 
charge. The low tank is also noisy and uses 
six or seven gallons, and the flush valve from 
two to three gallons. Valve closets may be 
operated under direct water pressure or from 
a closed tank in the attic — one tank serving 
for half a dozen closets. 





—— * ~j . 








Elliptical Bath-room in a house at Parkersburg, W. Va, 
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laying a tile floor with coved base and i 
finishing the walls in cement or hard 





plaster, finished with enameled paint 
The mistake is often mace 
attempting to imitate a tile wainscoting 
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qy MIRROR by jointing the cement or plaster. It | ¢ 
G 0) pe is not only a sham, but the breaking S| — 
AW, up of the smooth surfaces b ‘ints is fT] 
A LAV Ral a detriment to the wall. Where a tile l 
a pee YT floor cannot be afforded, linoleum i 
ASHEL VES) fo Ss some f the artistic modern German or | | | 
cond Scotch patterns is an excellent substi- | | | 
Y tute, practically impervious to wate 
and more comfortable to the feet. It 
should be laid before the fixtures are set 
Plan of Bath-room with Sitz Bath and Door above up, in order that there may be no joints } |] 
Clothes Hamper which may be set in An important point in connectio1 - 
adjacent closet with the bath-room, sometimes over- | | 
looked, is liberal provision for heat. A > 
In no part of the house is there more temp- _bath-room should be easily heated to 
tation to strain the purse-strings than in the at least 80 degrees in ordinary winter | 
treatment of the bath-room floors, and walls, | weather. ____ — — } de 
for the covering of which tile is undoubtedly Every bath-room requires a good- Wardrobe Closet with Garment Hangers on Rod ne 
sized cabinet or closet, for towels an: hi 
— toilet accessories, recessed into the wall 01 Its economy of space has been 
4 if possible and extending from floor to rep ly demonstrated in the planning of 
LAW head easing. It should have an oper ses, where every foot of space had » 
O counter about three feet from the floor t lized 
. with drawers and a cupboard below, and s type of closet, all the space within 
G MQ |lMRRoR: a cupboard with shelves above the oper ible for shelving and hanging. Gar- 
O ae space over the counter. é ich are not often worn may be hung 
fe CABINET) A mirror over the lavatory presents a long the back, while those in more 
> much neater appearance lf D ult into the col ise may be hung cross-wise on hang- 
oO \ j 4%, wall and finished with the re cular trin el ed over a stiff rod of wood or meta} 
Yf of the room, than if put up afterwards ext ¢ from end to end of the closet. 
S BATH Roomy Where the walls are tiled the glass may V the two doors thrown open, every 
4 Y be set into the tiling with a very narrow is at once exposed to view for selee- 
Y) brass frame, which IS practically sible I the contents of the closet may be 
x Cy If the tile wainscot has a border of mo nd thoroughly aired. i : 
i i Se Uj = may be carried are ind . e mirro! | ee] square closet, unless it be much 
4 ZU LLL e closet problem is one that causes ean be had in the average house, 
a great deal of friction between women _ thi ess light, less air, less available hang- 
A Bathroom Containing Linen Case-~Saving Space in and architects, at least on this side of the — ing for floor space used, and often a great : 
a Modest House water. Judging from the meager attempts ( inconvenience in getting a desired 
at closets one finds in the most moder 
the most satisfactory material where it can Parisian apartments, I'rench women are either ly thoroughly satisfactory closet of 
be afforded. strangely indifferent to what is matter of tl practically a small room against 


Sometimes a compromise may be made by vital concern to the 
American housewife, 7 
orelse they are very (22/72 ae, 
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much afraid of their YS 
architects. y~ p) 

It isastanding joke Gacy Dr V = 
that if the average ~ 7 BATH FOE 
woman had her way, Y Rom FY a ry 
the bed-rooms would Y} Yl = ‘ — 
be all closets. m Y YA\ 

In a house of av- @ae¥azzaZ/zz7z71 24 
erage cost, however, // ' 
it is quite easy to ~ PPIDOL WAER.S BED ROOM 
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been satisfied that the == j= 
wide and. shallow’ 7 ,, |\. a 
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folding doors and / 
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slightly raised floors, {7777 
wy ‘i 
TEE ED. affords more and bet Vj 
ter hanging space for 
? garments than the Plan of part of second floor of a large country house, showing wardrobe 
A Bath-room with separate water-closet arrange- old-fashioned deep, closet with sliding doors, a 
ment—sometimes a convenience square type with a 





bedroom for the man’s belongings. 
Also bath and dressing room on private corridor 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


an outside wall, with a window for light and 
ventilation. Even in a very large house 
otily a few such closets can be provided with- 
out great waste of space, as there must also 
be a bath-room or dressing-room adjoining 
nearly every bedroom. Of course good- sized, 
well- equipped dressing rooms help to do 
away with closets as wardrobe depositories. 

For the planning and equipment of the 
dressing-room there is, of course, no fixed 
formula. 

One woman prefers to use her dressing- 
room simply for the convenient storage of her 
wardrobe. Another wants her dressing-table, 
lavatory, and toilet conveniences there. One 
has fifty dresses and twenty hats; another a 
third as many, and each islikely to have her 
own positive ideas as to the fitting up of her 
dressing-room. 

For the woman with a large wardrobe, tiers 
of trays for skirts and waists and numerous 
deep square compartments for hats are a 
necessity. Skirt and waist trays should have 
hinged drop fronts withbrass holdersfor labels. 

A dressing-table may be built in where 
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Linen Cases and Seat in wide corridor Garden. 


space permits, backed by a triple mirror 
forming three sides of an octagon. 
For the wardrobe for hanging garments 


Bedroom 
with recess for bed flanked by wardrobe closets 


in every-day use, sliding doors are often con- 
venient. A triple full-length mirror may be 
provided by setting a mirror over the panel 
of the central one of the sliding doors. On 
the outer face of this sliding door may be 
hinged two swinging doors, half its width, 
with mirrors on their inner faces. 

Where there is sufficient wall space, a mir- 
ror recessed into the wall may be covered 
by folding doors with mirrors on their inner 
faces in the same manner. 

The only serious objection which has been 
made to the shallow wardrobe closet is, that 
it adds to the number of doors in a room. The 
doors, however, if well designed and of fine 
material, may be beautiful in themselves, and 
where means permit, the entire bedroom 
may be wainscoted in harmony with the 
panelings of the doors. 

For the storage of linen, any one of several 
schemes may be convenient and entirely satis- 
factory to the housewife. 

For the average modest house, a linen case 
from four to six feet wide with drawers, or 
shelves and cupboards below a deep counter, 

and wide shelves protected by cupboard 

- doors above, is usually sufficient. 

Where the second-floor plan provides 
a small sewing-room, shelves with or 
without protecting doors may be built 
against the walls. To save space a re- 
cess may be left between cases or 
drawers and below the shelving, into 
which the sewing machine may be 
rolled out of the way when not in use. 

Where no open space is left above 
the counter of the linen case; there 
should be a sliding counter which can 
be drawn out when linen is being sorted 
and placed on the shelves. 

In a sewing-room, this sliding counter 
may be made of hard wood and large 
enough to serve as a cutting board. 

Even in a large house it is not at all neces- 
sary to provide a separate linen room. Cases 




































































Triple Mirror in Dressing-Room Arranged on 
Sliding or Folding Doors of Wardrobe 


built along the inner walls of wide, light halls 
or corridors answer every purpose and, if 
properly treated are neat and seemly in ap- 
pearance. This arrangement also provides 
convenient storage room for bed linen and 
extra quilts and blankets, at several points 
convenient to different groups of bedrooms. 

Where the necessary small space can be ob- 
tained without a serious sacrifice, it is wise 
in planning bedroom floors to provide one 
or two small closets for brooms and brushes, 
and in large houses an outside closet with a 
window for a housekeeper’s slop sink, in 
order that bath-room fixtures may not be 
abused by servants. 

Even in a small house, a little recess for 
brooms will be found a great convenience. 


A Collection of Old Valentines 


HEN Grandma, heavenly maid, 
was young, men were more gallant 
and girls were gentler than they 
are in this hustling new-rich cen- 

tury. Men went on their knees to pro- 
pose and wrote verses to make love. 
Everybody wrote verses. It was the age 
of poesy. In the prime o’ the year, just 
before the dawn of springtime (“the only 
pretty ring-time ”’) there was a set date 
for breaking into song. On February 
fourteenth every properly constituted man 
broke into song as regularly as he now 
goes broke in the opera season. 

Sometimes girls wrote verses in answer, 
but not often. The right maidenly atti- 
tude was one of sweet and passive recept- 
ivity. 

There is a droll charm about these 
rhymed love-letters of our forefathers. 
They were love-letters, even if not very 
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serious ones. Our young grandfathers only 
sent them to the girls they liked best; but 
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An Early Victorian Valentine 


gay dogs that they were, each man in his 
time sent many such. For a valentine com- 
mitted him to nothing definite. Its words 
might breathe ecstacy, but its meaning was 
only, “I like you real well.” Not to re- 
ceive a valentine on Valentine’s Day was 
worse than being a wall-flower at a dance. 
Grandma’s first came when she was 
about sixteen. It was written on a 
modest lace-edged paper in a fine flowing 
hand. 
She thinks the stanzas were original, 
though she does not know. They ap- 
peared to her a model of elegance and 
reticence. They seemed to treat her with 
the dignity of a grown-up and serious 
minded person. ‘‘To Mary.” She read 
it over and over again, sitting in the 
chilly grape-arbor behind wet sheets flap- 
ping on the clothes-line. 
(Continued on page 39.) 
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Collectors’ Interests--Walpole’s Rings 











lover of beautiful and 


O the latter-day 
artistic gems, nothing could be more inter- 
esting and fascinating than the story of 
those jeweled rings which once gleamed in 
the cabinet of the famous Horace Wal- 


pole, England’s accomplished antiquarian, scholar, 
virtuoso, and general lover of art. “Horace Wal- 
pole,” wrote W. H. Ainsworth, in his appreciative 
description of Strawberry Hill, ‘was one to whose 
oland taste the present age is deeply indebted.”’ 
Truly, his delicate perception of all t at was choice 
and beautiful in art has achieved for him a glorious 
immortality in the memory of mankind. 

In 1842 the treasures of Strawberry Hill. the 
country seat of this prince of collectors, were dis- 
posed of at auction; and on Wednesday, May 11th, by 
the catalogue, the fifteenth day of the sale, Mr. Wal- 
pole’s precious and classic collection of old rings 
was sold. These wonderful rings were arranged 1 in 
cabinets and glass cases, in ‘‘The Tribune’’—a 
beautiful chamber adjoining the rich drawing-room 
of Strawberry Hill, and they are enrolled on the 
sale-list, in a charming miscellany of other jeweled 
relics—the dagger of Henry Eighth, Queen Caro- 
line’s double-handled gold pebble spoon, the King 
of Ulster’s silver seal, an old silver filagree rosary, 
snuff-boxes, intaglios, gems of every kind. The 
list is here given in the exact language of the old 
square, yellowed auction-book:—“The Valuables 
of the Tribune;—Antique Rings, Mounted in Fine 
Gold. Cameos and Intaglios.” 

No. 11—A very fine large and massive antique 
gold ring, with a ‘castle on it, and within “Un Bon 
An.” This curious relic was found in the Thames. 

26—A cameo head of Tiberius on onyx, of the 
finest Greek workmanship, a perfect gem. 

27—An intaglio on carnelian, Cupid driving a car 
drawn by two butterflies. 

_ 28—A fine cameo on onyx, a man’s 
high relief. 

29—An intaglio, a very fine head of an Egyptian 
goddess, on a green stone. From the collection of 
Dr. Conyers Middleton. 

30—An intaglio on carnelian representing a Cock 
and Cornucopia. 

31—A very fine cameo on onyx, a Bacchant 


s head in very 


By EMMA CARLETON 


riding on a Goat, presented to Horace Walpole by 
the Princess de Craon. 

32—A beautiful intaglio on 
of the Emperor Germanicus h th 
name, “Epitu,” for Epitynchanes. From the col 
lection of the Marquis de Riccardi at Florence: 
{‘‘ From the shops on the old bridge The Letter. ] 

33—A very fine intaglio on carnelian, with the 
head of Jupiter. From the same celebrated col 
lection. 

34—A rare cameo on onyx, representing a Scenic 
Mask, very spirited in execution 

35—A fine large intaglio of By zas, the iu ary 
founder of Byzantium, onyx, set in fine gold. Fro 
the collection of Dr. Conyers Middl let 

36—A cameo on onyx of Caius the nephew of 
Augustus. 

37—An intaglio on sardonyx, a Lion, very spirited 
in execution. 

38—An intaglio on white carnelian, a Capriccio 
From the collection of Dr. Conyers Mi 

39—An intaglio on carnelian of Apollo, very fins 
A present from Sir Horace Mann 

40—A cameo on onyx, the Isis, Egyptian 
the collection of Dr. Conyers Middlet 











41—An intaglio on carnelian, a Cicada 
curious. 

42—An intaglio on carnelian, a Head of a Syrian 
King. From the collection of Dr. Conyers Middl 
ton. 

43—An intaglio on carnelian Fa Senior 


44—A cameo on onyx, a Christian inscriptior 


“‘Vitas luxuriam Homobone 


45—A rare intaglio on a green paste: a very fins 
head of Matidia. From the collection of Dr. Conyers 
Middleton. 

46—A fine intaglio on carnelian, with the Horati 


beautifully represented. Presented b 
Walpole to his son Horace. 
47—A beautiful intaglio on amethy 
a figure of Mercury. Presented by Ger n 
48—A splendid cameo on bloodstone of Jupiter 
Serapis, in very high relief. 
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OLD PEWTER, BRASS, COPPER AND SHEFFIELD 


OLUMES have been written about old 
silver, but pewter has few historians . Two 
timely books on the subject will be read 
with interest by lovers of pewter, both in 
this country and abroad. The art of the 

pewterer is an ancient one, and the American phase 
of the craft must be studied against an English and 
Continental background. Therefore the two books— 
one English, one American—make excellent com- 
panion volumes. The first in point of publication 
is ‘‘ Pewter and Sheffield 
Plate,” by Mr. William 
Watson, an English au- 
thority; the second is from 
the press of the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, and 
is written by N. Hudson 
Moore, whose books on old 
china and kindred sub- 
jects are known to a host 
of readers. 

Mr. Watson’s valuable 





treatise deals with two metals onl) Mrs 
Moore has included brass and copper und 
has treated them with 
The author of the latter work does not cor 
fine herself to the American development of pew 
tering, but goes back to China and Japan as the 
fountain-heads of the industry. Part II, dealing 
with English and Colonial pewter, will be of g 
interest to the average collector 
ify the various marks upon his plates 
tankards is as far as the usual amaté 
Mrs. Moore has written her boo r thisclass of 
readers. Mr. Watson’s more technical chapters will 
aa to connoisseurs. wey y marks given in the 
nglish book are not included in the American work, 
which is explained by the fact that a hos 
well known in Great Britain are seldon 
country. 

The history of pewtering as developed in the Eng 
lish and Scottish guilds has been more or less shroud 
ed in obscurity. The London fire destroyed valu 
able touch-plates and records, and brought chaos 
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considerable freshness. 
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taglio on carnelian of a ram’s hea 


intique cameo on agate of an Egyptian 
Irom the collection of Dr. 


’ fine cameo of a sleeping Hermaphro- 
From the 


on sardonyx of Marcus Aurelius on 
Very fine 
intique intaglio—a Fy—on red car 
1 Head 
of England engraved on a sapphire, 
1 a cameo head as a ring 
Walpole mourning rings——old English 
f cular interest—were these: 
\ mourning ring, an urn, cameo on 
gold, in memory of Henrietta Hobart, 


urn, set 
Arthur Onslow 
intaglio, 


round with diamonds, 


a chimera on curious 
the ancient brass setting—and part 


ull gold ring for a child, with a phallus; 
ring with an intaglio. 
taglio, on red jasper, a Boy with his 
nask, set in fine gold. 
family mourning rings, in memory of 
f Oxford, the Countess of Oxford, and 


litto, in memory of the Dowager 
Townshend, and Sir John Phillips 


W. Hamond, 
and William Cole, Esq. 
n memorv of the Earl of Radnor 


ditto, in memory of D. 


memory of Lady Lyttleton, with 
small diamonds. 

m The Letters’’: ‘“Stosch has 

nded m« . he has sold or given 

taglio of The Gladiator to Lord 

I still think it one of the finest 

and am mortified at not having it.” 
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ly, so that it is impossible to identify many of them, 
though the marks on these plates went back as far 
as the middle of the fifteenth century. In 1503 there 
was made the first compulsory enactment for the 
affixing of the name of the maker upon all articles 


of pewter. 

fr writing of conditions a century later, when 
pewter was in general use, she ys: “ The Comp- 
pany, under the supervision of the master and war- 
dens, continued to exercise the greatest care that the 
wares which were made by their members should be 
of standard quality. No member of the Com- 


HE room of which the walls are here shown 
is in a house at Stockport, Columbia 
County, New York. The house was built 
in 1816 by a sea captain, Seth G. Macy, 
of Hudson, New York, and the paper put 

on by him about 1820. A few years later, the 
property passed into other hands, and in 1853 it 
was bought by Gideon Lathrop, of Burlington, 
Vermont, and is still in the possession of his 


pany was allowed to have more than one mark at a 
time, and if the mark was too large to be convenient- 
ly put upon small pieces, then the pewterer was al- 
lowed to have a smaller copy of his mark made, but 
he had to leave the impression of both marks with 
the Company. When a man bought out the busi- 
ness of another, by permission of the court he was 
allowed to use the first man’s touch provided he had 
his permission also.” 

The illustrations of the old English and Scotch 
specimens are charming. The value of the book 
would be greatly enhanced, however, if the marks 


An Interesting Wall-Paper 


A Chinese Religious Procession 


children. The preservation of the paper is 
largely due to the long terms of ownership. 
Where Captain Macy obtained the paper is not 
known. His descendants claim that he brought it 
home with him from one of his long voyages. If 
he did, he probably brought at the same time a 
consignment of it for some firm in Philadelphia, 
for it was afterwards sold there. About the same 
date it was put on houses in Hudson, New York, 


were reproduced also. The appendix, giving a list 
of English pewterers from 1500 to 1600, is valu- 
able. 

It is not possible within the compass of two hun- 
dred pages to treat in an exhaustive way four such 
important topics as pewter, Sheffield plate, copper, 
and brass. The author has wisely given the major 
portion of her work to pewter, treating the other 
subjects in a briefer manner. The book will be of 
interest to collectors in general, and stimulating to 
those who are specializing in any of the four fields 
under discussion. 


Albany, New York, and in Connecticut. The pic- 
tures were printed from wooden blocks, on rice paper, 
in shades of gray, and finished by hand; time has 
changed this color to the soft, yellowish brown of 
all old engravings. The designs are evidently 
the work of a European artist, but the rice paper 
and hand-finishing imply that the printing may 
have been done in China. The scenes seem to 
represent the artist’s. idea of an oriental country. 
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How Mahogany Got 
Its Vogue 


ryi real value of mahogany as a cabinet 

1d was discovered by a London physi- 

in the latter part of the seventeenth 

urv The doctor’s brother was ep- 

red in the West Indies trade, and on one 

brought over in his ship several logs of 

ist, and suggested that the wood 

as beams for the house the doctor 

The workmen, however, found 

vere not equal to the task, and the 

ed into the garden, out of the way 

was needed a carpenter had one re- 

hop, but complained, as the others had 

ild not work the material with his 

ctor became interested and ordered 

ools be made, and after a delay the 

d, and proved to be so handsome 

as made up from another of the logs 

mmely finished, and was declared 

so superior to other woods that a 

iny set in, largely fostered by the 

ngham. 

mind walking the other way and 

he horse?”’ said a London cabman, with 

teness, to the fat lady who had 

1um fare , 

inquired. 

sees wot ’e’s been carrying for a 

fit,’’ was the freezing answer 


i 


marry when you grow up,” 

asantly. ‘‘No,’’ replied the 

mamma says papa is more 

ldren, so I guess the care of my 

nough for me without the care of a 
Evening Post. 


A Nobleman on a Journey 


Some of the buildings and costumes, notably 
those in the religious procession, may have been 
taken from life or from other pictures. On 
many of the buildings are inscriptions in Chinese 
characters, probably meaningless. The panels 
are nine feet in height, the figures in the fore- 
ground seventeen and eighteen inches. One 
of these panels having loosened and fallen from the 
wall, it was necessary to thoroughly clean and 
repair all of them; this has been very skillfully 
done. Colored borders of velvet paper, which 
had been put on at various times, have been 
removed, and a simple stenciled frieze added; 
otherwise it is as originally printed. Paper of this 
same design is on the walls of the Chinese Room 
in the royal hunting-lodge of Maritzburg, near 
Dresden, Saxony, and there may be more of it still 
on houses in our eastern states. 


THE UNMENTIONABLE 


[English anatomy ends with the diaphragm. The 
mention even of the stomach is not permissible in 
polite society.— Frankfurter Zeitung.] 

When, rich with peel and plum, a cake 
Is fare I’m not allowed to try, 
Because it gives me st 
No, reader, no. I'll not say why. 
If I should give a plainer hint 
You’d faint to see it in cold print. 


Though oft I suffer agonies, 

Yet, when I mention where, I trow, 
Is rarer than a dragon is, 

For I’m well mannered, you must know. 
The world would blush for weeks to come 
To hear me name my little t 

— Pall Mall Gazette. 


First Hobo —‘‘ Good ’evins! ’Ere’s a nice go!” 
Second Hobo —“ Wot’s up now?” First Hobo — 
“This year’s champagne vintage is a failure!’”— 
Punch. 


Garden Fete in the Celestial Empire 
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The Traffic in Coun- 
terfeit Works of Art 


RECENT issue of the Revue Internationale 
des Falsifications, published in Paris, con 
tains the first of a series of important 
papers by the editor, Charles Franche, on 
the manufacture of counterfeit works of 

art. Manv of the general statements made by M 
Franche with respect to the extent of this traffic are 
alreadv familiar to all readers of the daily papers, 
but he adds to these statements a certain number 
of specific cases of fraudulent transactions which 
ire of considerable interest to the public, and the 
Boston Transcript translates the interesting por- 
tions of his article. M. Franche avers that a num- 
ber of establishments exist in Paris where an army 
of copvists are employed in the manufacture of bo 
gus pictures. He recalls the famous sale of the 
San Donato collection in 1870, at which, among 
other counterfeit works catalogued and sold as 
genuine pictures, three so-called examples of Paul 
Delaroche were disposed of for no less than sixteen 
thousand dollars. These three pictures were copies, 
two of which were made by Mme. Varcollier, and 
the third by Bérenger; the copyists having been 
paid from eighty dollars to one hundred dollars for 
each of the works. The vogue for the works of 
certain artists has attained such a degree of strength 
that even the works of living painters are now 
counterfeited. Recently, a series of about twenty 
pictures, all bogus, and signed with the names of 
three living painters, were seized at the moment 
that they were being shipped to the United States 
by a Parisian picture dealer, who is very well known 
in the trade. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that some 
twenty years ago, while the French school of 1830 
was most in favor among buyers, the British and 
American markets were flooded with false pictures 
bearing the signatures of Corot, Diaz, Daubigny, 
Dupré, Trovon, Rousseau, ete. M. Franche states 
that the majority of the dealers in these wares then 
had in their employment a group of copyists, some 
of whom were at work in the forest of Fontainebleau, 
and others in their studios in Paris, who produced 
exceedingly plausible pastiches, many of which 
are to-day in private collections, where they figure 
as the works of the masters of 1830. One dealer 
in Paris had obtained genuine pictures by Corot, 
Daubigny, Diaz, and Rousseau. He engaged a skil- 
ful copyist, who was lodged and cared for comfort- 
ably in a snug little country house, on a salary of two 
hundred dollars a month, in return for which he was 
required to turn out twenty-five copies of each of 
the originals, with certain slight changes, and this 
job he accomplished in ten months; the one hun 
dred counterfeits were then exported to America 
and sold as originals at high prices. Most of them 
are now ornamenting the private collections of 
American collectors, who buy pictures for the 
names of the men who are supposed to have painted 
them. 

Other dealers have other methods. French por 
traits of the eighteenth century have been exploited 
on very much the same seale as the works of the 
school of 1830, and many of them have been suc- 
cessfully ‘‘ landed” at fancy prices. Not only 
copies of old masters, but what are called in trade 
lingo ‘‘ repainted restorations,’ have had a great 
run among certain classes of collectors Adroit 
restorers are employed to make these “ repainted 
restorations.’’ Using ancient studies or sketches 
of relatively slight value as a base, the counter- 
feiters of this class of works, by retouching and 
working over the old canvases, have manufactured 
Rembrandts, Ruysdaels, Hobbemas, Raphaels, 
Bouch« rs, and Watteaus. These pictures, which 
require time and a considerable expenditure of cap- 
ital, cannot be handled by the small fry, but must 
be dealt in by big dealers. 

For Largilliéres and Nattiers, just now in great 
demand, a picture is chosen in which the lighter 
passages are sound and sufficiently in the stvle of 
the master to be imitated. Using good engravings, 
which preserve closely the sentiment and style of 
the originals, the drawing is “ re-established,’’ then 
the modeling is improved by the employment of 
half-tints and shadows, giving the surface a good 

















WIONTTON Accessibility 


CCESSIBILITY means more tothe Motorist, 
A on reflection, than when first mentioned. 
Being ad/e to get at any part of the Mech- 
anism which may be “out of whack” is im- 
portant,of course. But of much more importance 
is the Winton construction which makes the Driv- 
er willing to get at it Zmmedtately. 

You know how it is with Human Nature! 

If the trained ear detects “something wrong” 
with the Motor, or Transmission, the time to in- 
vestigate is a/ once—just as soon as the sound 
causes you to suspect it. 

But you won't do that unless the Car Builder 
has made it mighty easy for you to do it on the spot. 

If your Car is not more accessible than many 
that boast Accessibility you'll wa7¢ till you get it 
home to the Barn before you investigate. 

And by that time much damage may be done 
that could have been easily avoided by quick 
and easy investigation on the firs/ suspicion of 
“Trouble.” 

* * * 

Many serious accidents arise from that sort of 
postponement. 

Half the usual repair bills can be cut out by 
early investigation, and slight adjustments 7x 
/ime—on first discovery. 

This is why we've made the Winton Model K 
the most rveadi/y accessible Car that ever was 
planned. 

It is so easy, this season, to “get at” every 
working part of the Winton Model K that there’s 
no inducement to postpone investigation and ad- 
justment when any Trouble is suspected. 

; Five actual minutes will uncover the working 
parts of the Winton Model K. 

You see we've planned /h7s Car to work the 
way Human Nature works,—so that it is a p/eas- 
ure to investigate its working parts. 

Opening the hinged Bonnet exposes the Motor 
in less than a minute's time 

The turning of two handles uncovers instant- 
ly the whole Crank-shaft with its four connect- 
ing rods. 


Lift up a foot-board, before front seat, turn a 
handle, and the entire Transmission Gear lies 
instantly before you, 

A few minutes’ more work takes that entire 
Transmission Gear clear out of its dust-proof case, 
for adjustment or repair. 

+ . os 

Then, the Driving Axle is equally accessible. 

Unscrew a single cap-nut, on either driving 
wheel, and you can draw out the entire Axle for 
inspection and adjustment, from its strong sup- 
porting Tube, wz/hout Jack or Pil, and without a 
Guest alighting from the Tonneau. 

And all this has been planned so there need 
not be any stooping, groping, nor creeping under 
the Carriage, in that most undignified attitude 
which makes the Motorist’s Guests pity him, on 
the spot, and ridicule him afterwards. 

The Winton Model K is so accessible that its 
Driver will fix any lack of adjustment on sus 
picion, and on first discovery of it. 

That meansabig difference in the aforesaid Re- 
pair bills, safety, and longevity of the Winton Car. 

Don't underestimate such accessibility as /h7s. 


* * * 


The Winton Model K has: 

30 Horse-power or better— 

4-Cylinder Vertical Motor, which starts from 
the seat without cranking— 

New Compensating Carburetor— 

New Precision “Shooting” Oiler— 

Improved Winton Twin-Springs— 

Improved and enlarged-surface Brakes— 

Magnificent carriage body, with superb up- 
holstering and dashing le. 

One price only—viz., $2,500, for Car equal to 
the best on the market at $3,500. 

Get our new book—“The Motor Car Dissected.” 

Write to The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
Dept. P, Cleveland, Ohio. 


















FIREPLACES should 
best ventilators. 


'. mirers of good art. 
upon application. 


be put in all available rooms, including 
chambers, says a writer in “Country Life in America.” 
Our BRICK MANTELS are approved by all ad- 
We will mail you a book of photographic plates 
Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick 


They are the 




















=* Company, Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








FOR PICTURESQUE, ARTISTIC DESIGNS FOR CONFOR 
BUY MY BOOKS. For mplete i x 
ORIGINAL and tist Interior and 
economically and well, BUY NY PLANS. 

rect fluor 


TABLE, HOMELIKE HOUSES, 
nd definite ecifications, with 
Exterior Effects, enabling you to build 


lear draw 


The books give clear and and perspective sketches with full descrip 
tions, estimated costs and prices for plans. I make special sketches and plans 
TO YOUR SATISFAt TluN. = 1 have been called a mi reade 1 this line 

New Picturesque Cottages (1904) taining Orig la beautiful Designs for 
Suburb in Homes from $2,800 to $6,00 Price by ail $1 

Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. 2 Designs for Summer Homes, Camps and Slat 
Cabins. Price by mail $1 


Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. 3. Designs for Stone, Shingle, and Rustic Summer 
Cottages and Bungaluws. Ir n $ 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ep by 
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THE A. B. C. AUTOMATIC TRUNK 


Raise the lid, and you raise the upper tray; drop the 
front and the second tray slides in and out; easy 
access to everything. Style No. 1601, like cut, only 
$20.00. 


Write for “ Tips to Travelers” illustrating our com- 
7 line of Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases. 


Abel & Bach Co. 


Largest Makers of Trunks and 
Bags in the World 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


This label on every genuine A.B. C. Trunk, Bag or Suit Case 


arethe best. Always on fed own roots. Plants mailed to any point in 
the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 50 years experience. 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds a specialty. A premium with 
every order. Write for 

NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 
for 1906—the leading rose catalogue of America. 116 pages. Mailed 
free, Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them and all 
other desirable flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO., West Crove, Pa. 


Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject ? 
nd us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1324 Republic Bidz.. State and Adams Sts. 
































CURTAIN CATALOG 8 


exquisitely illustrating in colors and accurately 
describing our splendid line of Lace Curtains, 
Bed Sets, Portieres and Curtain Novelties, sent 
anywhere in the United States, free. It is the 
foremost authority on curtain fashions and 
shows the advance styles at the lowest prices. 


We pay the freight and guarantee safe 
delivery of good. Prompt shipment. 


We also issue Furniture Catalog No. 8. 


ROBERT KEITH 
Furniture and Carpet Co. Kansas City, Mo. 


The ten retail floors shown above, and large 
warehouse, are filled exclusively with Keith's 
Furnilure, Carpets and Curtains. 














appearance by skilful glazings, leaving the « 
tures to show through. An old canvas of cours 
is used, and an old stretcher; and fr 
likeness of some old woman emerges a 
pretty type which, under the names of 
and Nattier, will go to enrich a great 
The patina, imitating old varnish 
crackle, plays an important part 
This patina is composed of diverse m: 
in different ways. Some counterfeiters use saffron 
bistre, black licorice, or black coffee and puta coat 
of varnish over this application. Othe 

men with the varnish, or tint it with a blend iti 
men, yellow lake, and red ocher, which gives to the 
surface something like the tone « 











use modern materials to prox e 
An old, rough, imperfect he en unvas 
on a stretcher made of old w: 
been exposed to the sun, the 1 rs 
used; and on this canvas the specialis 
jects imitated from the old masters 
to correspond with their well 
works in the museums. As the Du 1 
old masters have been exploit: 
many years, at present the Italian Py 
being worked up for the mark lo cbta 
tawny tone of old canvases, the process is | 
by varnishing the canvas with whi 
which a very light coat of finely powdered « 
sprinkled over this surface; and r this prey 
tion is spread in turn a thick sizir i gl 
is dried quickly over a hot stove 1 gas 
sizing having been dried, the same process 
peated a second and a third tim Then, a 
hour or two, the whole of this preparation is w 
off with a sponge. The result is sometimes exc 
lent; at other times it is detestabl it it is a prac 
-al and easy process, without danger; the wl 
egg produces very fine, delicate cracks, and t 
fee produces to perfection a great number of very 
small fly-specks, while the glue siz decomposes 
the tones excellently. A little yellow varnish or 
top, and a repose of from eight to té ntl 
corner, and you have an old master 
Here is a specific instance: An expert dealer 
who makes a speciality of portraits of the eighteenth 
century, had acquired, at Rheims, a portrait of a 
lady, without the hands, for forty dollars. He had 
it repainted wholly, and the hands were added 
The work once finished, it was resold for six hur 
dred dollars, as a Largilliére, and has sine 
sold, a third time, for six thousand do] 








AMONG THE SAINTS 


A young married man in St. Cro 
Had a squalling and bawling 

In the morning at three 

He would sigh, “‘ Oh, dear 
This floor-walking business St. J 


A clergyman down in St. Cloud 
Met two girls who were dressed 
“Oh, heavens, what style! 
He exclaimed, with a smilk 
“Don’t tell me these ladies St. P: 


A butcher who lived in St. Augustin 
Wanted August, his son, to bring sawd 
But August was out, 
And they heard the man shx 
““Now, why the blue blazes St. Augustine 


A preacher who thrived in St. Jos 
Was paid by a timid young bor 

A whole twenty spot 

Just for tying the knot: 
Ask the beau if you think this St. Sox 


On a train that pulled out of St. Joh: 
Thus remarked the facetious young “ cor 
“ Those men were tco late 
And I’m sorry to stat« 
That we're off and those fellows St. Ohi 


A gallant young man in St. Peter 
Said his girl was so sweet he could eat her 
“For no peaches,” said he 
“ Are more luscious than she 
And I’m sure that molasses St. Sweeter 
aufenen Record-Herald 


j 








M. Franche, who is a chemist, gives the foll: ( 
interesting description of the methods of procedur 
employed by pasticheurs and cou eiters wl 





Che "Best" Tonic 


2 you are nervous, sleepless or fagged 
y a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- 
on and night. It will aid your digestion, 
your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep 
ild you up physically. 
25 Cents at all druggists. 
Insist upon the original. 


t Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 








40 BULBS, 25 Cents. 


oors growing Gloxinia, Begonia, Iris, 
quils, Daffodils, Oxalis, Freesia, 
8, Japan Lily, Snowdrops, 
wioxa, Paconia, For Bic. 
dthis magnificent collection 


f eminm a fine 
is, 250 varieties, 


»vetthem intime for planting. 


WOODLAWN ‘NURSERY. MALDEN. MASS. 

















The newest, handsomest, most novel and 
durable wall covering. Cloth foundation, 
decorated in oil colors. Tile effects. High 
and low relief patterns. Applied to the wall 
like paper. Waterproof and sanitary. 
styles. We will match any color in any style. 
Ask your decorator or write to us. 





The Leatherole Co. 


142 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 
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p-to-Date Napery 


“ HE spent three 
thousand dollars on 
her household 
linen,’’ whispered one awe-struck guest to 
another, over the frappé at a bride’s 

reception. 

“She wanted to get all she could out of her 


father,’ suggested the other. 

“ Precisely. She must have linen enough to last 
a lifetime. Why, she had forty-eight table-cloths 
alone. And, my dear, will you look at this one!” 


This one was a circular table-cloth, full four yards 
in diameter, of silky-surfaced linen edged with heavy 
lace that was not sewn on, but ged wrought 
from the thread of the fabric itself. Other threads 
had been drawn at intervals, making large open 
spaces, and these were transformed by the hands 
of patient foreign peasant women into wondrous 
lacv garlands and waving ribbons. No ancient 
Italian altar-cloth could hold cunninger craft of 
needlework. A connoisseur would have ached to 
clear away the crystal bonbon-dishes and the gold 
spoons, so as to admire this veritable linen master- 
piece. The admiring guests were right when they 
said it could not cost less than five hundred dollars 

And oh! but that connoisseur’s hair would have 
stood on end, had the dishes been cleared off, to see, 
under the central ornament of roses and fairy lights, 
a small hole cut in the middle of this matchless 
cloth to make the electric connection. 








Conventional Chrysanthemum 


It is, of course, only in a millionaire’s mansion or 
at an exposition that cloths of this kind are seen. 
The average housekeeper does not even dream of 
possessing them. But, if she is a true housekeeper, 
she does dream of beds spread smooth and snowy 
white, of lavish towels in her bathroom, of meals 
set out doubly inviting for their glory of spotless, 
glossy napery. 

“Purple and fine linen 


” 


is the Scripture phrase 
for pomp and splendor. “ Purple” the modern 
woman smiles at; but “ fine linen ’’—ah! that still 
remains a luxury to be desired. And “ Irish linen,” 
above all, is a name to conjure with; so much so 
that people often insist on buying an inferior grade 
of Irish linen, rather than a better grade of goods 
from Scotland or Germany. And this is a mistake. 

0 be sure, the German product is not quite as 
snowy white as the others, but it becomes so with 
use. The Irish has a deserved reputation for fine- 
ness of thread and durability; these two qualities, 
indeed, are interdependent. The best French linens 
bring even a higher price than the Irish, on account 
of their beauty of weave and artistry of pattern. 
All of our linen is imported. In America, as yet, its 
production has not passed beyond the experimental 
stage; partly because it is difficult to grow flax in 
our climate, and partly because the cost of labor is 
80 much greater one than in Europe. Possibly, in 
time, Luther Burbank may produce some botanical 


By JANE PEARSON 


miracle of superior native 
flax; and in time, also, new 
inventions in machinery may 
overcome the other difficulty. In the mean while 
many designs are made in America and sent to Eu- 
ropean factories to be woven, so that on the artis- 
tie side of things we are ready to compete with 
French taste and training. 

Of late years large patterns have come into favor. 
Sometimes these are what might be called Art Nou- 
veau curves, swinging boldly all over the cloth ex- 
cept a small space in the center; sometimes they 
are conventionalized flowers; sometimes they are 
ideas based on architectural ornament, like a 
beautiful Moresque scroll; sometimes they are rich 
unions of flowers with conventional scrolls. Then 
again they are purely floral designs—giant poppies 
or life-size palm leaves or seven-inch peonies— 
besprinkling the table-cloth and intertwined into 
some effective border design. Yet there are certain 
small favorite patterns that continue to hold their 
own, like a scattering of tiny fern leaves, or dainty 
snowdrops, or even conventional bars and dots. 
Some conservative people will have no other. Yet 


even for them, among the new designs, are exquisite 
festoons of roses with small buds scattered between 
them, that look light and graceful enough to serve 
asa pattern for point lace. 

One kind of pattern that is still used in England, 
but has definitely gone out in America, is the old 
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Pattern of Palm-branches 


‘Queen’s Household.” Time was when this, as 
well as fishing or hunting scenes, was fashionable 
for lafge dinner-cloths. Who does not remember 
seeing copies of Landseer’s stags on her mother’s 
‘‘company ”’ table with a landscape border tenanted 
by horses and hounds in full cry running around it? 
One would think that with the return of repeating 
landscapes in wall-paper, these old-fashioned linen 
patterns would come back. But as yet they have 
not. 

In flats or small houses where the dining-room 
is narrow, the table usually measures five feet in 
diameter. For this the 2} or 24 width cloth answers, 
the length increasing with the number of seats 
required. Where the dining-room is large, enough, 
many people, instead of an extension table, have 
a large separate pine top put over their table 
when an extra number is to be seated. This 
allows them to use the beautiful square or round 
table-cloths that come elaborately embroidered or 
embellished with lace. 

As regards napkins, it may be said that the large 
French napkins, that measure nearly a yard square, 
have never taken in America. From twenty-two 
to twenty-seven inches is the favorite size with us, 
and as a rule a dozen napkins are expected to serve 
with two cloths. Nor are most people particular 
to have them match the cloths, except on company 
occasions. In fact, however particular the mistress 








Put June cheer 
in Winter homes 





The daily and nightly in-door com- 
fort of a perfect out-door June day is 
insured to family and guests by warm- 
ing the house with 


PARERCAN, [DEAL 


The more exposed the room, the more steam or hot 
water heat will move in that direction. Circulation 
of heat through piping and hollow radiators is positive 
and absolute—quickened by any extra weather de- 
mands. 

IDEAL Boilers extract the full volume of heat from 
the fuel and AMERICAN Radiators distribute the 
heat exactly where most needed—no chill hallways, 
no cold corners, no Arctic drafts at windows—just 
perennial June throughout. More simple and easy to 
run than a parlor stove. 

Severe winter months ahead! Outfit can be put in 
without taking down old heater until ready to “fire 
up” the new. Made in all sizes—for cottages, houses, 
stores, churches, all buildings—farm or city. Catalogs 
free. Write us today kind of building you wish to 
heat. 

Our Sales Branches and Warehouses 
United States and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 
Dept. 5 


CHICAGO 
Wb oils oShs cls chs cs cos rs ce ks abs ally 
Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Fast colors obtained from vegetable matter. Decidedly artistic 
in design and inexpensive. Send tor booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 
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Decorative Textiles 


RICHTER MFG. CO. 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Send for Samples 





Dept. 2 
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AND HOUSE PLANTS Itishard to overestimat 
ne used at large receptions. 
@ Should have a copy of our book “ The Care} | set with genuine Cluny 





an exquisite = genoa 
‘ Bombayreed ~ broidered anc 


Upon receipt of your 
name and address we 
will send you free a 
valuable booklet en- 
titled ‘“‘The Care of 
Palms,” This booklet 
is an expert treatise on 
how to care for house 
plants, exhilarate their 
growth and _ preserve 
them in healthy and 
» | beautiful condition. We 
will also send you our 
- handsome port al in 
colors showing a a variety of palms, ferns, etc., as they ap- 
pear in “* Bombayreed “ Jardinieres. Every woman who 
owns and appreciates house plants should have a copy of 
this book. 

@, “ Bombayreed” Jardinieres are far more decorative in 
any room than the old-fashioned glazed article. They are 
practically indestructible, impervious to damp moisture, 
and will stand endless wear and usage. “* Bombayreed ™ 
Jardinieres are made in a great variety of colors—reds, 
greens, yellows in various shades, gold, etc. Special col- 
ors, all shades, to harmonize, are made to order at a 
small extra cost. 

WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET TODAY. You 
will be delighted with the pictures and the valuable 
information on the care of your house plants. A pos- strange devices, preierab 
tal card will bring them. Address the yellow empire. TI 

CAROLINA GLASS COMPANY 
Dept. K, Columbia, S. C. 
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TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


in close practical touch with large and small estates in all parts of the country enables us to offer 
to every owner of Grounds and Gardens, our special help in Designs and suggestions for the im 
provement of such, and with great economy and saving. We study to meet the individual re 
quirements of each place, and supply both Plans and Material in the most economical manner. 

Our practical suggestions enable you to plant any_other_portion of your place, with a great 
saving, and we ask you to write us and we will help you. 





We e send men of experience at any time at nominal rates to advise upon every leading question 
of Landscape work. Formal and Old-fashioned Gardens and every feature of Landscape work, we 
give close and careful attention to. We refer to many hundreds of private properties. 

Our Nurseries are among the largest in the United States, and we ask but one profit. 

We offer every known hardy form of Trees, Shrubs, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, Vines, Dahlias, Bulbs, Etc., 
at prices which will attract your Close attention. 
If you have any problem to solve, we are willing to assist and will be glad to have you write us. 


WRITE US, AND SEE OUR CATALOGUE 


The Shady Hill Nursery Company 
155 Milk Street, corner of Broad, - Boston, Mass. 











Exclusive Agents for ‘‘Bombayreed" Jardinieres wanted in all cities. valued at $30 may be had n« 





Moresque Scroll! 
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ROOM CHANGEQ- 
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E. A. JACKSON & BRO. 
47 Beekman St., New Vork. 
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linners she bought one 34 and one 4 
h at $12.00 and $16.00. Near one end 
' these she means to embroider her new 
large Gothic letters. She allowed herself 
napkins of the three-quarter size at 
75 Three of these sets matched her 
d three did not. The odd ones chanced 
1d quality reduced, and, as she remarked, 
ver do get the right table-cloths and nap. 
ther, anyhow.” For festal occasions she 
dozen napkins at $6, carefully matched 
est cloth. She will see that these go on 
nd she will embroider her initials in a corner 
self, and that corner will always be folded 
She did not spend any money on doy- 
rpieces, or the like. Being acanny young 
he counts on presents from friends, “ linen 
und so on, as well as on the activity 
clever fingers. 








CANDIES, 
COCOA anp 
CHOCOLATES. 


E REASON wiv Cheaylery PRODUCTS 
INTAIN THEIR POPULARITY WITH THOSE 
(0 DEMAND THE BEST GOODS IS THAT 
Aes Ler STANDARD OF QUALITY 
é 
IS NEVER LOWERED 
IRDER TO JOIN THE RACE FOR QUANTITY. 
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Getting Rid of Gas Bills 
By ETHEL M, COLSON 
AS bills, my dear,” said a Chicago man, 
whose wife fretted to him about them. 
“are always excessive, inopportune, 
annoying. They may best be treated 
by the forgetfulness method. ‘There is 
no actual redress.” we 

The plucky little wife, however, distressed by her 
gas-bill wrongs, real or fancied, scorned to accept 
this attitude of meek resignation. In the soft light 
of lamps and candles she found both redress and 
pleasure. Now no smallest gas bill—save only that 
of the kitchen range—ever darkens her doors or 
countenance. ‘The only wonder is that ‘so many 

le have not followed her example long ago. 

It is difficult indeed in this connection to imagine 
why human beings, otherwise courageous, inge- 
nious, determined, should meekly and weakly—and 
weekly—lie down beneath the gas-bill horror and 
incubus, making no slightest effort, beyond grum- | 
bling perennial or perpetual, to mend matters. There | 
are so few good reasons, all things considered, to 
offer in support of the gas. 

Convenient? Yes, but so are thick, stuffy, dusty 
carpets, stoves, registers, radiators, ‘‘modern’’ city 
apartments. Yet what ensouled creature would not 
decide in favor of hard-wood floors, the rugs that may 
be frequently shaken, the open, alluring fire, the 
summer cottage bereft of all but the simple — and 
frequently unattainable—necessities of life? 

Lamps and candles are, perhaps, a little incon- | 
venient to care for; but so are flowers, books, pic- | 
tures, laces, antiques, curios, children, any or all of 
the “ unnecessary” trifles that make life worth living. 
The sole advantage of convenience put aside—and 
it is not really difficult or disagreeable to pour oil 
from one receptacle to another upon occasion, to 
polish a candlestick now and then, or snuff a 
candle—what more may be said in favor of the gas? 
The electric light, cleaner than gas truly, and non- 
odorous, but twice as glaring, and even more ex- 
pensive, may be placed in the same class. 

To go into details is unnecessary, but a couple of 
onal pictures may clear the case somewhat. | 
Think of a pleasant room, filled with pleasant | 

| 
| 








people, pleasantly conversing; consider these pleas- | 
ant suggestions in the soft light of lamps or candles. 
Extinguish these soft lights, light the yas, press the | 
electric button—what happens? Wonderful light | 
has been thrown on all the visible and imaginable | 
defects and imperfections of people, furniture, and 
general surroundings; and on the frequent declara- 
tion of our fathers that women used to be prettier 
than they now are —that is all. 

For picture number two, think of a snowy dining- 
table, on square, or round, as fancied; flowers in 
the center, lovely silver, china, and glass to reflect 
soft lighting, the sheen of unshaded or daintily clad 
candles gleaming lovingly over it all. Again perform 
the lamp-lighter’s magic, and watch all the poetry 
and romance disappear. 

Call up the pretty custom of the gallants lighting 
the bed-time candles for the ladies. Figure to your- 
self these same gallants turning the electric switch | 
for their sweethearts or igniting the hall gas? 

For the sternly practical side of the lamp and 
candle revival, the greatly decreased cost is un- 
doubted. Beautiful lamps cost less than elaborate 
gas or electric fixtures; properly cared for they may 
become heirlooms. Candlesticks may be as plain 
or as elaborate as fancied, some of the most inex- 
pensive being also the most lovely. The plain brass, 
silver, crystal, or porcelain candlesticks show rare | 
beauty. Shaded or unshaded, they are always 
enchanting. Lamps of rare metals, of opalescent, 
shell-like glass—of real shells, for that matter 
may now be had for the asking. 

Only, for the inevitable word of caution, do | 
remember to handle the lamp and candle problem 
with intelligence. [If other members of the family, 
hon-payers of gas bills perhaps, at all events ad- 
dicted to non-artistic conveniences, deprecate cer- 
tain changes, make these changes slowly, and if for 
any reason you decide in favor of a continuation of 
gas or electric light, use these frankly. Do not, for 
the sake of the eternal verities and your own con- 
science and character, compromise on the awful 
electric fixtures that purport to be candles, or the 
unspeakable gas lamps that profess to be other 
than they really are. 
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Health, purity, cleanliness radiate throughout the house 
equipped with “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. The snow- 
white purity of its enamel, the assurance of health from its smooth one- 
piece surface, the absence of cracks and crevices where dust and dirt 
might lodge, make “Staedard” Ware the only equipment for a cleanly modern 
home, while the decorative charm which its presence lends, is not 
only a joy itself in use, but distinctly increases the value of your house, 
should you ever want to sell. “Stasdard” Ware is indestructible and the cost 
of its installation is moderate enough to appeal to the most economical. 


Our Book, “MODERN BATH ROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illus- 
trates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, 
together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on 
the —, and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect 

if selected). 

The ABOVE FIXTURES, No, “Stasdard” P. 28 can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approxi- 
mating $78.75—not counting freight, labor or piping—is described in detail among the others. 
CAUTION: Every piece of “Stasdaxf” Ware bears our “Standard” “ Green and Gold” guarantee label, and has out 
trade-mark “Stavdard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture il is not “Standard” Ware 

Réfuse substitutes — they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. S, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stasdard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct. E. C. 











WHICH FLOOR DO YOU PREFER ? 


If the one to the right let us tell you how easily it is done in 







GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. 1 
NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
AFTER TREATMENT 


inexpensive. Skilled labor is not 
necessary. 


BEFORE TREATMENT 
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thousands of homes by the use of 
GRIPPIN’S FLOOR CRACK FILLER and FINISH®S, | 
Our improved method of finishing Write NOW for descriptive matter to 
all floors. Sanitary, simple and | 
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IF BUILDING OR 
DECORATING 


the house you should consult some acknowledged 
authority before adopting your plans. Such you will 
find in Margaret Greenleaf, whose reputation as a prac- 
tical and artistic decorator Is too well known to require 
further comment. Chicago Varnish Co. offers the 
services of Miss Greenleaf as Consulting Decorator to 
all who use their materials, free of any charge whatever. 
They also offer to make purchases as well as selections 
ot wall covering, drapery materials [submitting sam- 
ples] as well as furniture, rugs, and all that goes to 
make a home cemplete. @ Full color schemes are 
supplied on request, with sample panels showing the 
beautiful wood finishes for floors and standing wood- 
work made by Chicago Varnish Co. The addresses of 
dealers in your own town, carrying any of these ma- 
terials, will be furnished you. If unable to procure 
them locally, however, our Decorative Department will 
be pleased to order for you, and #0 commission will be 
charged. @, Write tor further particulars to the New 
York office of Chicago Varnish Co.. 22 Vesey Street. 








CHICAGO VARNISH 
COMPANY 


27 Dearborn Avenue 
Chicago 


22 Vesey Street 
New York 











ESTABLISHED 1865 
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Beautiful Flowers FREE 


to fey, the cost of packing and postage. You 

e. will receive this Grand Collection of Beau- 

copenge tiful Flowers, and our New Seed List, the 

only liberal offer ever made, and a Coupon Check 

that will give you one of the finest Farm Papers 
published, by sending for this grand offer: 


25 Packages Seed | 1 pkt. Morning Glory. 

1 pkt. Snowball Aster. 1 pkt. Mixed Calliopsis. 

1 pkt. AppleBlos. Balsam | 1 pkt. Mixed Calendula. 

1 pkt. Mixed Portulaca. | 1 pkt. Mixed Nigelia. 

1 pkt. Mixed Sweet Pea. | 1 pkt. Mixed Phiox. 

1 pkt. Sweet Mignonette | 1 pkt. Sunflower. 

1 pkt. Sweet Alyssum. 1 pkt. Sweet Rocket. 

1 pkt. Sweet William. 1 pkt. Carnation Pink. 

1 pkt. Mixed Poppy. 1 pkt. Mixed Four o’Clk. 

1 pkt. Mixed Candytuft. | 1 pkt. Mixed Marigold. 

1 pkt. Mixed Larkspur. 1 pkt. Mixed Petunia. 

1 pkt. Mixed Pansy. 1 pkt. Mixed Zinnia. 

1 pkt. Mixed Nasturtium | 1 pkt. Mixed Verbenia. 
25 Bulbs, a Beautiful Collection, sent with this 

order, including Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Tube- 

roses, Gladiolus, Caladium, Oxalis, if you will send 

at once 25 cents in silver or stamps. 


E. C. HOLMES,Somerville,Mass. 























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


offers to its regular sub- 
scribers the services of 
expert decorators and con- 
noisseurs of china, furni- 
ture, silverware, etc. 

They will be glad to 
answer enquiries, give 
advice or expert opinion, 
free of charge. 




















French Polish 


HE best possible finish that can be put on 
hard or soft woods for those who like 
a brilliant surface is commonly called 
“French polish.” It presents a deep glazed 
surface, as smooth as plate-glass, and will 
wear for years. The writer has pieces of furniture, 
notably a hardwood stand, in house, to tl 
face of which a French polish was applied fourteen 
years ago. It is as bright to-day as it was the hour 
It was finished; indeed, the wood has enriched 
the finish with its deeper tint of a 
So far as ingredients are concerne: 
is a very simple thing; but to secure the best results, 
even when done by experienced fir 
nishers, requires some little exy 
that demands a good price, a e fe 
known who followed it exclusively commanded 
better wages than the ordinary painter 
To get the French polish, first cut tl 
pure alcohol, reducing it to the cor 
cream. Apply with a wad or roll of 
with an outer wrapping of linen, th 
being of a size that can be convenient! 
hand. Open the wad and p 
alcohol till it oozes through the lin 
squeezed in the hand. Experience will teach you 
just how much to pour in, and just how and wher 
to squeeze the wool. 
But to secure the French polish it is first necessary 
that the wood be well prepared t | 
an absolutely smooth surfac 
sanding. Hard woods are 
If a natural finish is desir 
after it has been sanded and 




































or raw linseed. Tallow is preferal is it fills the 

res and cracks and makes a smooth surface for 
the polish. Rub off the tallow or linseed with a rag 
or soft shavings — anything that will not scratch 

With your surface well prepared and the polish 
mixed and poured into the woolen wad, you 
are ready to begin. The process is 01 f rub 
bing, rubbing, rubbing. Make as long sweeps as 

ssible, and squeeze out the liquid just as the rub- 

ing demands. You will soon learn the proper flow, 
as either too much or too little will make the rubbing 
entirely different from what it is wh« ist the right 
amount of shellac is fed out. 

Temperature is another thing that must be looked 
after. If done in the winter, the polish must be 
applied in a room heated to at least 60 degrees. If 
it is warmer than that, all the better. It is easily 
understood that if the weather is too cool, the shellac 


} 


will not run fluently, and a poor surface will result 

From time to time during bing 
sprinkle a solution of raw linseed-oil and kerosens 
in the proportion of seven par f the former to or 
of the latter, over the surface, flippi t 
the ends of the fingers, and rubbing it in with the 
shellac cloth. 

As to the length of time required s diffic 
say. I have known an expert at the business t 
work two or three days on the surface of a single 
bar or banking counter. If you h 
you can, of course, get over 
frequently, and thus hasten the fir 
The longer and more persistent 
deeper and more “‘built up” will f 
it much the appearance of bein red 
plate-glass, and with every m: l f 
grain of the wood standing ou it outline 

As already hinted, this polish is especially good 
for bar and banking counters, st: lining-tables, 
and desks. Its hard, smooth surface withstand 
more batter and wear than any other finis 
has come to the attention of the wri y car 
spill all the ink you want on a French-polished 
counter or desk; a wet rag and a le rubbing will 
leave it as bright and clean as | 

The finishing-touches are pu th } coho 
applied through the same wool and line! i 
the shellac. Just keep on rubbing in the alcohol 
till the rag is clean, and you will have a highly pol 
ished, “built-up” surface that will last through two 
or three generations, if not battered by hard ham 
mering and use. The polish can only be applied to 
flat or convex surfaces, or y wide concave sur 
faces, as the rag must reach all parts of the ¢ xposed 
wood, which cannot be done in small grooves or 
corners.—DeEnnis H. STova.u, in Western Painter 


process 
































| Y tted with bevel plate glass, leaded glass or plain 
élass doors, and with panel ends or plain ends, 
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btain G.-W. “ Elastic’? Book Cases 


practically no limit to the varied and 
irrangements that can be made with 

_ which embody the best material, 

i mechanical construction. 

ts « rolled by our patent non- 
alizer. 
es everywhere. Obtainable 
m authorized agents in nearly one 
usand cities. Where not represented 
p on approval, freight paid. 

r Catalogue 105 L 


The GlobeSWernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI, 

— New Yor«K 380-382 Broadway. 

: BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 

CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 








Stores: 








1 large package Fone 


1 ‘abbage | 

. * 9 Pumpkin} 

i“ “ Denne 

1 pint King’s Wonder 
carly Peas 

1 pint American Wax 
Beans 

1 pint Holmes’ Early 


Sweet Corn 


i for your table all summer. Get your 
h ont of the garden every day. and 
1are eating. This entire collection of 
world, only 50 cents. Send your 

and get your seeds on time to plant. 


-LENDALE NURSERY, EVERETT, MASS.| 














JUST PUBLISHED 


[ The Best Furniture Book 
| CALLED 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 





BY MAIL $1.74 


Addresses THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BLDG, CHICAGO, 
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“THE HIGHROAD” 


published by Herbert S. Stone & Co, 
story of an ambitious American widow, 
determines to give her daughters the 
| advantages which she herself lacked. 
is clever enough to succeed in spite of 
ty and obscurity. The story of the way 
ays her réle and marries her daughters 
to the rich and great is said to be im- 
ely entertaining. It bears every evidence 
ng a record of spicy facts, but the author 
sts that it is all fiction. 
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Collecting Historical China 


OLLECTORS who specialize on historical 
blue china are seldom interested in anv 
other line. To begin a series of historical 
plates is to begin a lifelong hobby, limited 
only by the collector’s purse. 

aside Chelsea, Chelsea-Derby, Crown Derby, Wedg 
wood, Bow, 
and Spode, few 
pieces of china 
are so costly 
as theStafford- 
shire plates 
and platters 
depicting 
scenes and 
events con- 
nected wit h 
our early his 
tory. Prices 
fuetuate on 
these rare spec- 
imens. A plate 
worth thirty 
dollars to-dav 
may rise to 
thirty-five to- 
morrow; it 
may drop to 
twenty-eight 
next week. 
Some plates 
have steadily 
increased in 
value; others 
are worth less 
now than thev 
were five years 
ago. Prices, 
as a whole, 
have ad- 
vanced. Eng 
lish views are 
much more 
valuable than 
they were a dk 

cade ago. At 
a recent New York sale several English platters 
brought sensational prices 

An unusual interest surrounds the collection of 
English views now placed on private sale by the 
Keramic Studio Publishing Company of Syracuse. 
The pieces have been collected by Mr. Robineau, 
editor of “Old China,” and form a very complete 
example. of this branch of English ceramics. Mr. 
Robineau has been gathering the best examples of 
Enoch Wood, Ralph and James Clews, William 
Adams, the Ridgwavs, the Stevensons, and various 
unknown makers, for vears Opportunities to buy the 
‘Panoramic Scenery ” platters by Stevenson, the 
“Blenheim” and ‘‘Fleurs” plates by Adams, the rare 
St. Peter’s by Spode twice in 
a lifetime. Ti 
those who are 
familiar with 
some of the 
prices which’ 
these pieces 
have brought 
in the past, Mr. 
Robineau’s 
catalogue esti- 
mates will be 
of interest 
They are ex 
tremely con 
servative, 

As has been 
stated in this 
department, 
English potters 
drew largely 
on their imag 
ination when 
they depicted 
American 
views, W hen 
it came to the 


Setting 








seldom come 





Two “Blenheims” and a “Fleurs” 





All Soul's College, Oxford, Ridgway 


colleges, abbeys, and cathedrals of their own country, 
they were on familiar ground, and worked with 
greater accuracy. Many of the plates and platters 
in this collection are real pictures, and have 
a decorative value far greater than that of the 
famous American pieces. The Adams series of 
castles and 
cathedrals is 
especially not 
able, It in- 
cludes ‘“‘Blen- 
et 

“Tenure.” 
“ Morpeth,” 
‘* Both well,” 
“*Era a = 
holme, 
‘Melrose Ab- 


,? 


bey,” “ Jed- 
burgh Ab- 
bey,’’ and 


‘*Wells Ca- 
thedral.’’ 
The ‘Fleurs” 
is a fifteen- 
inch platter, 
in proof con- 
dition; the 
“Blenheim” 
isa ten-inch 


plate, also 
proof. Both 
have the 
“flower and 
leaf” border. 
An addi- 


tional in- 
terest at- 
taches itself 
to these Ifine 
ieces. Blen- 
Rate Castle 
is the resi- 
dence of the 
Duchess of 
Marlborough, 
and ‘Fleurs’ of the Duchess of Roxburgh. Wil- 
liam Adams made the Castle Series about 1825; 
and it has been said that they are scarcer in Eng- 
land than in this country. Another view of 
Blenheim which will be sold with the Adams 
pieces is by an unknown maker. It shows the 
main portion of the castle, inclosed by a beauti- 
ful tree border. 

Illustration I reproduces the “ Fleurs ”’ platter 
and the two “ Blenheims.” It would be difficult 
to duplicate these three fine specimens. 

No English views are more decorative than the 
Ridgway *‘ College” Series, including “ Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge,’ ‘‘ Pembroke Hall, Cambridge,” “ St. 
Peter’s,’Cambridge,”” and ‘ All Souls’ College and 
St. Mary’s Cha- 
pel, Oxford.” 
The latter is re- 
produced here- 
with. This plat- 
ter has all the 
characteristics 

fa desirable 
specimen. The 
picture is 
well drawn; the 
lights and 
shades are 
clearly defined; 
and the blue 
isstrongand 
deep. 
Fr Enoch Wood 
and Sons are 
represented by 
twenty-three 

ieces of the 
veautiful Grape- 
vine Series, in- 
cluding a 
“Lambton Hall” 
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VERDICT 


OF LEADING 


ARCHITECTS 





The following comments are a 
few out of hundreds by the lead- 
ing Architects all over the coun- 
try upon 


UNIQUE 
STAINED 
FINISH 





‘‘Compared with other methods of treating woods, 
we consider the results shown in these panels 
vastly superior to anytning we have seen."’ 

“*Very, very good. You will hear from us just as 
soon as we are ready. Let me have your speci- 
fications.’’ 

“I like them immensely. There should be a large 
field for these.’’ 

‘*They are all good. There are many places where 
these Tones could be used with stunning effect."’ 

‘“*These Niagara Tones appeal to me as an Archi- 
tect. The grays are the best I have seen. They 
are fine and I think you will find a large market 
for them.”’ 

‘I think these are very pretty. This is splendid, 
These gray Tones cannot be improved upon."’ 

**‘Something the people will take to with e-cat 
avidity.’’ 

‘*Beautiful! 
indeed."’ 

‘*I think the field here a good one for your treat- 
ment of woods. It is splendid.’’ 

‘*These will prove a great success, We have tried 
to get these Tones but have not been able to. 
They cannot be equalled. This is a splendid 
collection of samples."’ 

‘*The effects of your method of treatment are very 
pleasing.’’ 

‘These grays are fine, I like your Stains. I have 
never seen anything finer.”’ 

‘*They appeal to me asanarchitect. All yoursam- 
ples are splendid.’’ 

‘*l am glad to see these Tones. They are very fine. 
I have not seen any as good."’ 

“Your samples are beautiful. I have never seen any 


Does it appeal to me? Very much 


as good.”’ 

‘*Miraculous! Your grays are simply miraculous. 
I like them.’’ 

*‘That is splendid. These Tones are very hand- 
some. The best I have seen. Yours is a fine 


line of goods.’’ 





If you intend building or re-decorating. permit us to 
send you a sample panel. For two cents each we 
will send as many as you may desire. If your dealer 
does not sell our goods, 


SEND US HIS NAME 








CHICAGO 
VARNISH 
COMPANY 


27 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 
22 Vesey Street, New York 
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The Facts of the Case 


A fine piano case may hide poor music. 
The value of a piano is 7mstde—not out- 
side. But 


“The Wonderful Tone”’ 


of 














®1,n0? 


deserves a fittingly artistic case. And 
while these cases are always chaste and 
beautiful, they are made for permanency 
as well. Solid hard wood, covered with 
double veneers inside as well as out- 
side and placed with the grains running 
in opposite directions keep the case 
from checking. Outside, the finest and 
most thoroughly seasoned of rare woods. 
Inside, birds-eye maple. All finished 
and polished in the highest degree. 
Thus the cases of A. B. Chase Pianos 
combine beauty of design, the choicest 
materials and the best construction. 

Our warranty is unlimited. 

“A. B. Chase Pianos in Fine Homes,” 
an interesting and instructive booklet, 
mailed free on request. 


Tue A. B. CHASE COMPANY 
Established 1875 
Dept. H Norwalk, Ohio. 








ber of nine, and the “ 
of eleven. 


Cities”? varv in color. 
“Liverpool” is mulberry 
‘“* Chester,” ‘‘ Worcester,”’ 


of the work of the Wood p 
printed. Six Regent Park 
this set. 
“Ulster Terrace ”; a third, ‘ 
“The Coliseum.” 


long 


nation. The “St. Peter’s 
the “St. Peter’s”’ by 
portion of the “ 
valuable specimens of old | 


Peter’s ” 
this plate is a fine 
“ Bridge of Lucano.” 
In this age of specializat 
divisions in “ historical ’ 


Spo de 


taly. To such collectors 
offer a broad field. 

Scotch views include 
““ Hawthornden”’ by 
by Wood, and 
work of the latter potter is 
collectors being unaware 
other Harvey plate is a t 


ish subjects. 
Ralph and James Clews 


make a fine showing with m 
cathedrals. Few 


2s |“ Harvard College 
plates by Ralph Stevenson ar 
able of ‘Amieains an designs. 


work, 
and Tennesse¢ 
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Box 375 


Madeof Steel. Lasts a life- 
We have no Agents. 
AVY WOT yy) Sold to users at Wholesale Prices. 
HEP 7 cts.a foot up. Cheaper 

than wood. o— alogue Free, 


vainly attempt 

to rival the old 
time hand-woven, hand 
dved products. In rura 
districts of New York and 
Pennsylvania, and from 
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neg Flower Seeds. , 


20 2 O°: 


4 

4 

4 

N KINDS. KINDS. 4 

Bat. alba "0 Poppy, 18 Portulaca, os « 

10-Weeks Stock, 5 Candytuft, 10 Marigold, a4 

Eschseholtzia, 6 Aster, 16 Pansy, a 
Sweet Alyssum, Zennia, 2 Sweet =. 
Sweet Willam, 8 Balsam, 12 Pinks, 10 


Larkspur, 6 Petunia, 10 } 
Nasturtium,10 Calliopsis, 8 ¢ 
Sweet Mixnonette. 

All of the above sent to ¢ 
any acidress, post-paid, for ¢ 
10¢. silver or six two-cent 
stamps. As a preminm and 4 
to introduce our seeds into 4 
every household, we will also 4 
send a collection of fine ¢ 
beautit bulbs FREE 4 
with Catalogue. 


Somerville Nursery, ‘ 
SomeERVILLE, - Mass. 4 
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small western towns whos¢ 
oldest citizens had Eastern 
grandmothers, may still be 
had heavy fringed coverlets 
of amusingly formal design 
that the revived home in 
dustries would do well to 
copy. On the border of 
one from northern NewYork 
may be seen the date and 
initials of the married pail 
for whom it was woven 
three-quarters of a century 
back. This lettering is like 
that of a child’s sampler 
magnified. Next it a stifl 
little man and woman stand 
side by side, like Father 
Noah and his good lady 
from a toyshop; they in 
turn are flanked by veri- 





add distinction to any collect 
Spode made few such designs 
will doubtless cause 


enthusiasts have pcre oy tl ir 
potter —Wood, Clews, or Stevenson. A st 
group has bent its efforts 
ertaining to one country, 


t 


a: which is one of the 


Wood’s ‘{London Vi ome ° 
Itg al is in Scenes 
There are nine of the 
Cities,” and one of the unm: 
hollvhock and fleur-de-lis border. The 


blue, while “ Wells ” is black. 
The “ London Views” ar 


decorative grape border, and th 






One is “ St. Philiy 
‘Doric Villa ” 
The best 
series is “‘ The Bank of Eng 1 
collection, is represented by a platt 


The “Italian Scenery”’ plat 
ample, and forms an interestil 


Spe de 
Castle of St 





‘Melrose Abbev” and 
Adams I tl i - 
“ Edinburgh 


merous cathedrals and castle: 


Staffordshiz 
revered in this country than 


not a high price for a proof 


are here to the num 
to the extent D 
searce “‘ English 
irked views with the 
English 

is ligt blue, 1 
‘Norwich ” is black : 
} Ely ioe 


yl ht 





light 


autl imens 
rs hey have the 
nt finely 
nes are included 
’s Chapel ”’: another, 
1 fourth, 
known view in this 
hich, in this 


Either would 
n of histogieal pieces 
1 the Spode “St 

ly bidding. Witl IX 


platter showing the 


cting A few China 
r purchases to one 
ll smaller 


g designs 


Englar d, Trela 





Jid Blue and White 
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land-Woven 








potters designed Harvard plates ang 
ous none has soared to such financia} 
is a ae. design well known"to 
Belvoir Castle.” the seat of the Duke 
d. is here Two other “ Belvoirs,” yp. 
by Stevenson, have rose and passion. 
rders E nglish potters borrowed “ scenes ” 
other without compunction. But they 
Lender. Many unmarked plates have 
ified by this portion of 
turned to medallions combined 
vers. Enoch Wood used a \ ariety of 
his English and continental views 
to shells and seaweed for his American 
bluebells, A. Stevenson 
d R. Stevenson gave spec ial prominence 
leaf. Thomas Mayer, known chiefly for 
) series of American coats of arms, used 
t-flower; Tams preferred trees, which he 
1 masterly manner. 
s pieces in the Robineau collection are 
here are two “‘ Dublins,”’ and several 
vs, and six unidentified views. They 
ibly clear, and, as china pictures, com- 
bly with anything in the sale. The col- 
its entirety, forms an illustrated guide- 
nost interesting portion of the United 


the design 


chose 





American views 
second portion of the Robineay 
which comprises a rare assortment of 
1 Some of the well-known designs 
the tomb of Franklin,’ by Wood: 
by Phillips; ‘“‘ New York City 
1 ‘“McDonough’s Victory,” by 
ston State House,” by Ridgway; and 
Lafayette,” by Wood. Less known 


will be in- 








Chancellor Livingston ”’ design, the rare 
Vernon,” the ‘‘ Cadmus and Fulton,” and 
ian Star.’’ 


two ‘“ Wadsworth Tower” cups and 
Wood and one by Stevenson; so 
ture and border that it is dif 
nzuish them. One potter must have 

the other. The Stevenson cup 

slightly higher value, and is the rarer 
\side from historical cups and saucers 
beautiful examples of Lowestoft, 

nport, Minton, Spode, and Dresden 

in cups and saucers have respectively 

la and ‘‘ Chinese willow ” patterns, the 
g particularly interesting to collectors of 
ne of the gems of the collection is a cup and 
Derby, decorated in ‘“ Japanese 
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Arts and Crafts Notes 


ASSACHUSETTS 


and “ kive 


irk trees. Another sent from 
be shown at an arts and crafts 
exhibition, has on a strong 
indigo ground a boldr epeat- 
ing pattern in white, where- 
in appear a “bowpot” full 
of flowers, a nest of fledg- 
lings with mother bird feed- 
ing them and father bird 
perched ornamentally on 4 
branch. What was called 


recently 


tons 


the ‘“‘ Boston town ”’ bor- 
der adorns this, with a 
double row of small houses, 
2. churches, city halls, and 
x: trees along the side. Those 
: across the bottom to our 


factories, but 
they nodoubt meant man- 
sions to an art as unsophist! 


eves suggest 


Py gs 


lbs 
lee 


Lae cated as that which draws 
ape their like on slates. This 
a date is 1841, and they were 
by woven by Gabriel Miller 

iM at Bethlehem, Pa. 
What was her grand- 


mother’s bedspread is pro- 
moted to the proud position 
of a portiere by the present 
owner. 
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What Others Have Done 





The Editor invites all readers of THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to contribute to this 
department. Articles should not be over 
one hundred words in length and must be 
written on one side of the paper only. Pay- 
ment will be made for all matter used. 











= 
A VERY LITTLE TABLE TALK 

Often in a small apartment, where space is as 
scarce as gold, every piece of furniture must be 
made to do double duty. 

Under its carefully fitted oil-cloth cover, my 
kitchen-table top is a beautifully scoured bake- 
board, most coal gotten at. It also does duty for 
an ironing table by fastening over it an ironing- 
blanket and cover which have been fitted and 
bound or hemmed. This device is more patience- 
preserving if hooked to the under part of the table 
top by brass rings and tacks. /. %: 


A FIFTEEN-DOLLAR PORCH 

To furnish a porch with one hundred and fifty 
dollars is a pleasure, but to furnish it for fifteen dol- 
lars, and still have it comfortable and practical, 

is a twentieth century woman’s accomplishment. 
The porch nine by twenty was amply screened 
with vines. A home-made seat at one end was 
piled high with pillows in green and scarlet. A 
strip of matting, green, with an occasional dash of 
scarlet, ( five yards long and one and one-half 
yards wide), cost three dollars and seventy-five 
cents. Three rockers from the second-hand man, 
stained green, cost six dollars. A home-made 
table, also stained green, completes the furnishing. 

O. W. A. 


A PICTURESQUE SALAD ADJUNCT 


I had achieved a picturesque salad set which 
pleased me greatly, having been pieced together of 
brightly flowered English china, and-bought for the 
traditional ‘‘ nothing ’”’ when a large china-house 
sold out to quit business. 

My satisfaction was a little marred by the lack 











of something unique to keep both oil and vinegar | 





from spotting the table. I waited for an inspira- 
tion, and it came at last, when I became possessed 
of an unusally large Sheffield snuffer-tray. 

It needed but a second look at the oil and vine- 
gar cruets to place them on each widening end of 
the tray and realize that I had what I wished for. 
Of course the bottles must be rather small, but I 
prefer two small ones filled frequently to larger ones. 
Thesame idea could be carried out with a brass snuf- 
fer-tray, and, while not as pretty as my shell bor- 
dered Sheffield, it would make a very convenient 
adjunct to a salad service. L. H. A. 


AN ICE-BOX HALL-CHEST 

The possibilities of an old ice-box (the kind 
that opens from the top) are wonderful. I sawed 
the feet off mine, put ai on, and after scrubbing 
with pearline, stained it weathered oak. I put 
on black iron strap hinges and big padlock; then 
took the zine lining out and relined with green 
oe and had a handsome chest for 
my hall, 
_ Then I converted a large old oval gilt picture 
frame into a “ Florentine mirror,” by putting in a 
mirror that cost two dollars, and regilding the 
trame with a good gilt used for metal. a. DS. 2B. 











The Car that Achieves 


The Cadillac has always been the car that does things. Whether the 
test be that of endurance or power, or one of severity of road service, 
this wonderful machine has never been found wanting. It knows no 
balk, no hesitancy, no delay—always ready, with energy to spare. 

By this dependability of service, coupled with unusual 
economy of maintenance, the Cadillac has made such phe- 
nomenal advancement that its factory is now the largest 

of its kind in the world. 

The qualities upon which this un- 
paralleled growth is based are 
more pronounced than ever in 
the magnificent new cars for 
1906. Embodied in these 
are many unique and im- 
ortant improvements— 

improvements which 


Model K, 10 h. p- Runabout, 
$750, f. o. b. Detroit 


conspicuous for 
its individual merit. 
Among them is a wonderful 
mechanical feed lubricator which 
supplies oil tothe motor in quan- 
tities which vary according to the 
speed ofthe engine, when properly 
adjusted, always feeding enough, 
never too much or too little. The new J , 
rocker joint on the front spring allows Model M, Light Touring Car, 
the car to pass over obstacles several $950, f. o. b. Detroit 
inches in height without transmitting any 
material jar to the car, insuring a maximum of 
riding comfort and a minimum liability to breakage. 
In outline and finish these new Cadillacs are truly art creations. Of the 
Victoria type, their grace and exquisite beauty, their tone of quiet richness, 
appeal at once to fastidious motorists. 
We want to tell you more about the Cadillac by sending you a free cory of 
our interesting Booklet AJ A postal request brings it, together with address of 
nearest dealer. The 1906 models include: 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,75€. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 








THE ORIGINAL AND RELIABLE 


Summer Cottages Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 
Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows. Bet 
ter built and better looking than ican have constructed at 


M & M PORTABLE HOUSES 








home and at much less cost. Wi and water tight Artistic 
in desigt Constructed on the Unit System. (Panels inter 
hangeable.) 

Houses hipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
and ready for o pancy from 6 to 24 hours after arrival at 
destination, according to size of house 


No Nails No Strikes No Carpenters No Worry 
Everything fits. Ar ne can erect them. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write today for catalogue. Tell us what you want and we 
will give you a delivered price at once. Please enclose a 
stamp in your inquiry for our Handsome Illustrated Catalogue. 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
680 Broadway SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Garden Book 
for 1906 makes it 
easy to plan and grow a suc- 
cessful garden. It illustrates and describes 
everything desirable in the way of seeds, plants 


and bulbs; flower and vegetable. Old fashioned 
floral favorites of long ago that many people have 
almost forgotten; other rare, new flowers that 


cannot be had elsewhere. 


DREER’S 


Garden Book for 1906 
FREE 


Gives hints in the matter of selection, care 
and cultivation that will make gardening a 
delight. 224 pages with more than 1000 illus- 
trations. Six magnificent colored plates. 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1906 sent free on 
application, if you mention this magazine. If 


you intend doing any planting this Spring, write 


at once for a copy of this valuable book. 


HSNRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia. 
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we still keep up 
the old habit of giving 
special directions, when 
asked, in addition to those for 
raising each variety of vegetable 
and flower contained in our 
catalogue—sent free. 
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Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs »Vines, Shrubs, "thet and Ornamental Trees 


best by 52 years test, 1200 


res, 40 in hardy roses, none 





to mention. Seeds, Plants, 
Ete., by mail itpaid, 





nts. Roses, 


Seeda, rees, 
Ete. Elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE. Send for 


it today and see what values we ot for a little money. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 128, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


better ter grown, 44 greenhouses 
of Palma, Ferns, ‘ieus, Ger- 
Roses 


and other things too numerous 


safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed, larger by express 
or freight. You will be inter- 
ested in_ our _ extraordinary 
cheap offers of over half a 
hundred _ choice collections in 











PRICE CUT IN HALF 








Review of Reviews Regular 


Cosmopolitan Price 


Woman’s Home Companion $7 00 


The House Beautiful 





SENSATIONAL PRICE } $3.50 


FOR A LIMITED TIME 





DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. 
range for your magazine reading now 





Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The 
HOME 
GARDEN 


Conducted by 
CLARENCE MOORES WEED 

















FLOWER WINDOWS FOR THE 


SEASON 
URING the later weeks of winter and the 
early weeks of spring one can perhaps 


more easily than at any other season have 
most attractive displays of flowers in the 


windows. The window fronting upon a 
street should receive consideration both from the 
people in the house and those passing by outside, 


and it need be not interpreted as a desire for ostenta- 
tious display, like placing an expensive piece of 
bric-a-brac in a window. It. should rather be in- 
terpreted as a desire to utilize a natural place for 
growing beautiful plants in suc! 
pleasure from them may be ¢ 

The greatest benefit from e windows 
will come from carrying out some definite decorative 
plan. Aseries of Daffodils, Hyacinths, Margus 
Geraniums or other flowers making a display on the 
window sill is to be preferred to a miscellaneous col- 
lection of flowering plants which have no special re- 
lation to each other, and it is desir a the re- 
ceptacles in which the pls ants are growing s hould not 
be too obtrusive. For the spring lowe ring bulbs it 
is a simple matter to have made a zine window box 
which just fits the window, and which may be 
painted either green or of a color which harmonizes 





ites, 

















with the woodwork of the window, or the box may 
be entirely hidden by a board on each side, inserted 
as a part of the window frame. In sucha box one 
could transplant easily the flowering bulbs as they 
come into blossom, replacing those that fade with 
new bulbs from the florist’s or from one’s own 
supply, or one could insert in the box small potted 


plants. 


PLANNING THE SPRING GARDEN 


HE month of February furnishes an excellent 
opportunity to make definite plans for the 
season’s work in the garden. Catalogues, 

with their bewildering array of novelties as 

well as of the standard varieties of fruits, 
flowers and vegetables, are now available for study, 
and every home gardener should make a point of 
having the catalogues of at least three or four of the 
leading seed houses, for these are really yearly rec- 
ords of horticultural progress and no progressive 
gardener can afford to neglect the opportunity for 
improvement which a study of them offers. This 
month is also an excellent time to read the many de- 
lightful books upon gardening which have of late 
been published, and to be constantly on the alert for 
suggestions applicable to one’s own garden. It is 
a good time also to learn something of the enemies of 
the garden and of the methods of combating them. 
If your garden does not already include some 
ial class of plants which are g1 in greater 
undance and variety than others, this is an ex- 
cellent month to consider the advantages of such a 
garden specialty. Such vast numbers of things may 
be grown that one who attempts merely a general 
garden is likely to be bewildered by the multiplicity 
of plants that call fo: attenticn. There are many 
advantages in selecting some one pl 
specialty along with the gener zs which are to 
be grown in every garden. Among the flowers there 
are many classes which will F Id rich returns for 
such special care. A garden o s or of Perennial 
Phloxes or Cannas or Lilies or Holly hocks or Peonies 
or Roses among the hardy border plants will furnish 
opportunities for most interesting experiences; even 
among the annuals it is worth while each year to 
make a special study of some particular flower, grow- 
ing varieties which represent each of the principal 
types. One who thus grows a dozen or more well- 
ected varieties of Sweet Peas or China Asters or 
Poppies or Sunflowers, or any of the other summer 
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4O Kinds Tall 
27 Kinds Dwarf 
NASTURTIUM 


SEEDS 


le 


We mail this 


fine collection 36 
FRE with 
Kinds of 


Old Fashioned 


Flower SEEDS 


im rted from Germany: 
Plamosa, Celosia, Cam- 
pannia, Calandulia, By- 
ronopsis, Arabis, Lily of 
theValley, Alyssum, Job’s 
fears, Cineraria, Colum- 
bine, Four o’Clock. Hibis- 
ens, Gilla, Sweet William, 
Anemone, Solanum. ste- 
by Bird of Par: uilise, 
um, Silean, Biue Be lls 
of Scotiand, Smilax, Tiger 
Pink, Browallia, Stocks, 
Maryaret, Cyanus, Cow- 
slip, Coreopsis, Clematis, 
Cypress Vine, Mourning 
Cloak, Zinnia, Verbina, 
Violet. 

All the above sent 
you if you will send 10 
eents in silver or 
stamps to pay the cost 
of postage and pack- 
ing. 


GLENDALE NURSERY, 
Dept. Everett, Mass, 



























) TONS, 
SWEET PEAS 
away FREE 


Send your name and 
address, We will — 
one Large Package, 
colors of beau- 


tiful shades if 6. 
. 

you will send 

to pay the cost 


packing and 
postage. Send now and 


get with the Sweet Peas 


47 kinds 
Deep Rich 
Colorsof 
Washing- 
ton Pansy 
Seed 


FREE 


This entire 
collection 
for 10c. —_ 
der quick. 


RIVERSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 














j MILLION me 


oF SEEDS 


Martha Washington 
Collection 


40 KINDS 10 
ony UC, 
of Aster, Balsam, 
Pansy, Sweet Pea, 
Pink, Salvia, Phlox 
Myvsotis, Cosmos, 
Verbena, Petunia, 
Nasturtinm. Cypress 
Vir He liothrope, 
Mignonette, witn 
the following Bulbs 
FREE: One Dewe 
Lily (as above). 
Begonia, 1 Freesias, 1 
Tuberose, 1 Gladiolus. 
All of the above 
sent, postpaid, for 
1 cents in coin or 
stamps. Order early. 
Avoid the rush. 


MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO., Medford, Mass. 
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i< he 
annuals, will add knowledge and enthusiasm to his 
garden craft. Among the small fruits and vege- 
tables one can likewise make a specialty. 

Feburary is also the best month in the year to 
make a definite plan cf the home garden, drawing a 
diagram upon paper and indicating just where and 
when each variety 1s to be planted ; order the seeds 
and store them out of reach of mice; order also some 
tobacco powder and whatever other insecticides or 
commercial fertilizers are likely to be wanted. Then 
one can await the coming of spring with eagerness, 
starting from week to week in a cold frame or hot 
bed or window garden such flowers and vegetables 
as may thus be started to advantage. In this early 
starting lies a large part of the fun of gardening, for 
one wishes to get from a bit of ground as large a re- 
turn as possible, and this is to be obtained through 
taking advantage of every device that will lead to 
the early maturing of the crops. 

“ Who loves a garden 
Still his Eden keeps: 
Perennial pleasure plants, 
And wholesome harvest reaps.’ 


’ 





Siberian Iris 


SOME NEW BOOKS 
WO recent additions to the admirable series 
of Handbooks of Practical Gardening, pub- 
lished by Mr. John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
New York, are of exceptional interest to 
American gardeners. In ‘The Book of the 
Iris” Mr. R. Irwin Lynch presents a beautifully illus- 
trated monograph of a fascinating group of plants. 
Any one reading about the Iris garden will certainly 
wish to start a garden of these rainbow blossoms 
himself; and in starting one no matter how limited, 
no book has ever been published which will be so use- 
ful. The first part discusses the structure, cultiva- 
tion, hybridizing and enemies, while the second part 
takes up the classification of the Iris, being preceded 
with admirable keys which will prove of great value 
in determining unknown specimens. For the most 
rt, the illustrations from photographs are excel- 
ent, serving to give a good conception of the prin- 
cipal types of structure of these beautiful blossoms. 
An idea of the completeness of this treatment of 
each species of Iris may be gotten from the fact that 
half a dozen varieties of the beautiful Siberian Iris are 
described and references to their literature given. 
Of the cultivation of these Mr. Lynch writes: “ This 
species is easy to grow and is a useful kind to possess. 
It will do well in a dry bed, but prefers moisture. 
It would be interesting to raise seedlings with a view 
to selection and improvement.” 

_ Aunique garden book is the admirable little treat- 
ise on “The Scented Garden,” by F. W. Burbidge, 

published in the same series by Mr. Lane. It opensu 
new possibilities among the infinite opportunities af- 
forded the lover of growing plants. It discusses in 
an interesting manner the general subject of fragrant 
leaves and sweet scented flowers, with special refer- 
ence to the former. Two chapters in the book will 
be found extremely useful for reference: One gives a 





A New Form of Building Contract 


No. 2 


Many of the mistakes of building may be traced to a 
single item—divided responsibility. 


The many factors that enter into the building of a 
structure as a whole—the architect, the builder, the 
furnisher, the decorator—get their instructions from the 
owner. Inconsistencies of design and errors of con-. 
struction may thus be attributed to the “next man” 


—or to the owner’s technical inexperience. 


To establish this responsibility, a new form of contract 
has been devised by which the owner is enabled to give 
expression to his tastes through a single interpreter of his 
requirements. This interpreter, in the capacity of the 
owner’s personal representative, is enabled to apply the 
expert knowledge of his organization in the selection of 
men, methods and material which are qualified by train- 
ing, experience and location best to fulfill the owner’s 
requirements and thus assume the responsibility for the 
building in its entirety. 


A copy of this Builder’s Contract form will be sent on 
request. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS, Contract Designers, 7 East 44th St., N. ¥. 








FOR ART WORKERS 


Many people who do not pretend to be “artists” are interested in artistic work; 
and some of them do it well. 

Such people ought to know that we are headquarters for all kinds of materials, 
such as they use. 

Oil and water colors, brushes, palettes, canvas, papers, pastels; materials for work- 
ers in pyrography; every sort of art supplies. 


Send for our complete catalogue with prices. The book and prices will interest you. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company 


176 Randolph St., Chicago Fulton & William Sts., New York 1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City 
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GOLD. 


Asters, Balsam, Canna, | 
a. } 
Morning Glory, P: 

Larkspur, Jo 
Poppy, Golden. Glow, | 
Snapdragons, Cosmos, | 
Pink, Zinnia, Verbenia, | 
Monkey Plant, Sweet 
Rocket, Primrose, Ice 
Plant, Petunia, Castor 
Oil Beans, Portulaca, 
Candytuft, Sweet Peas. 


5 CHAM BION 
BULBS. 
The Summer Hyacinth, 
Golden Lily, Humming 
ird, Gladiolus, Giant 

Tose, Baby Breath 
Oxalis, all this beauti- | 
ful collection of seeds | 
and bulbs only 10c. in 
ts 7 ut on or52-c. Sampase 

e cost for packing and_ postage. ler quick | 
= be sure of this grand offer—only 10 cents. 


CHARLESTOWN NURSERY, - CHARLESTOWN, MASS. | 


‘ansy, | 
Tears, } 
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35 BULBS ¢ 











y 
eesia, 
otted Calla, 
jum, Narcis- 


leeding 

Baby 

Breath, Aratum, 
Spriaxias,Golden 
ow, Summer 
Hyacinths. Send 
one-cent 


10 
and get 8 choice 
bulbs. If you send 
now, will send one 
large 


SPOTTED CALLA LILY. pack. 


age seeds fy 
WINTER HILL NURSERY, Somerville, Mass. 
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THE FRAGRANCE 
OF A VIOLET 












S surely as the early 
j. violet is the harbin- 
ger of Spring, so is 
SYLVAN VIOLET 
— The Soap with a Sentiment— 
the harbinger of refreshment 


and delight. the 


true fragrance of the Violet. 


It ‘bears 


Sylvan Toilet Soap is obtain- 


able in the following odors: 


Violet, Rose, Carnation, Lilac, Clematis or Helio- 
trope, at all drug stores. toc the cake. The box 
of three cakes 25c. 





Prepared by ARMOUR & COMPANY 
MAKERS of FINE TOILET SOAPS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 





list of the plants from which perfumes and essential 
oils are obtained, and the other furnishes a bibli 
ography of the general subject. The book is illus 
trated by a number of excellent plates. It should 
prove especially useful to amateur gardeners who 
desire to start a collection of plants with fragrant 
leaves, and to those interested in school gardens, 
where such plants might be utilized in the kinder 
garten and primary grades for sense training of little 
children along the lines so convincingly described in 
Mr. Halleck’s book on the Education of the Central 
Nervous System. 

A book which will prove welcome to a host of 
lovers of the Chrysanthemum has lately been pub 
lished by the Orange Judd Company in its excellent 
series of fifty-cent hand books. It is entitled ‘ The 
Chrysanthemum: Its Culture for Professional Grow 
ers and Amateurs,” and is written by Mr. Arthur 
Herrington, a well known chrysanthemum special 
ist. Same of the chapter titles are as follows 
Culture for Exhibition; Composts; Planning Benches 
Boxes or Pots; General Culture Details; Crown and 
Terminal Buds; Feeding, Its Object and Application; 
Care of the Pots; Exhibition and Judging; Speci- 
men Plants; Chrysanthemum Plants in Six-inch 
Pots; Commercial Culture; Hardy Chrysanthemums; 
Chrysanthemums for the South and West; Varieties 
for Special Purposes. The book is illustrated by a 
large number of photographs, many of which are 
excellent although others leave something to be de 
sired. 








Star Narcissus in a Japanese Jar 


DAFFODILS AS CUT FLOWERS 


O blossoms seem more appropriate in the 
home during the later weeks of winter 
than the Daffodils and other forms of 
Narcissus. The best way is to have 
grown them yourself from bulbs plant 

ed ‘weeks before and kept in a cool cellar; but 
if this has not been done bulbs which are just coming 
into bloom may be had from the florist’s at littl 
cost. In buying potted plants one should get if 
ssible those which are in bud rather than in full 
loom. One can thus see the interesting process of 
the development of the flower, and can be more sure 
that the blossom is not already past the larger part 
of its blooming period. 
Daffodils are also excellent as cut flowers, although 
their effective display requires flower jars of rather 





simple design and ornamentation. They are par 
ticlarly pleasing in the small cylindrical jars which 
potters call “‘ spills,” and they may be used to ad 
vantage in many kinds of low glass vases which are 
fairly simple in form. It would be a great advan 
tage, also, to buy these cut flowers just as the buds 
are opening; they will then continue in blossom for 


a considerable period. 








SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 


















LF AE 
The Gunn Sectional 
Bookcase is different 
from all others and sy- 
perior to them. 

It has no unsightly 
iron bands. 

The doors are roller 
bearing, removable by 
simply unhooking. 
The Gunn Sectional Bookcase 1s a handsome solid 

>» of furniture, although it may be taken apart 
ckly for storage. 
The ladies’ desk section gives an ideal home combination, 
Wewillshipdirect from the factory if noton sale in yourtown, 
Our handsome art catalog, F-66, mailed free, will prove 
great help in artistically arranging your home library, 





The GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets 


















PRICE CUT IN HALF 
Regular 
Cosmopolitan Price 


Woman’s Home Companion 
The House Beautiful $7.00 


SENSATIONAL PRICE } 
FOR A LIMITED TIME | $3.50 
DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 


new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Review of Reviews 
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The | ‘“Auto’” Closet 





Valve type with 
valve concealed 
in the earthen- 
ware. Requires 
no tank, is prac- 
tically noiseless 
and is absolutely 


guaranteed. 





Manufactured by 


Federal Company 


Plumbing Specialties 





235 Washington Street - 


Call and see Closet under water. 


Chicago 
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A COLLECTION OF VALENTINES = ee ee — 





(Continued from page 23.) | 
To Mary— 
The barque that bears me o’er life’s Main 
May never meet with thine again, 
Yet think not, Mary, thou shalt pass away | 
Like some frail vision of a day!” 
To Mary—and washing day was para- 
dise enow.” All she knows about it now is 
that Grandpa did not write it. Yet still the 


old lady cherishes the yellow page that 
thrilled her immature breast with romance. e a es or 
Grandpa at that time was head over ears 


in love with a more mature young lady named - : 
Isabella, whom little Grandma hated with a | 

deadly hatred. Afterwards they became in- ni ani a | 

timate, and Isabella “as a proof of good on 
faith” handed over two of Grandpa’s valen- 
tines to show her friend how little cause for 
jealousy she had. 


TRADE MARK 








a 


The name Sy-CLo on a closet means health insurance for your 
home or any building in which the closet is placed; it means free- 
dom from all those diseases which are usually traceable to noxious 
odors and poisonous gases arising from ordinary closets. 


| 
Sy-CLo stands for more than mere flushing; it stands for a won- 





ma 

) \S derful syphonic action of great power—an action which literally pulls 

the contents of the bowl into the drain, cleansing the non-reachable 

parts, instantly sealing the outlet channel witha water trap to an 
unusual depth, and absolutely preventing all danger of gas. 

The Sy-CLo Closet stands for an interior cleanliness and purity 

be vd ots impossible in an iron closet, and unknown in any closet but one made 


of china—like the Sy-CLo. Hand-moulded of china all into one 


in 








Do tale. 3 day. ews | solid piece like a vase, the Sy-CLO is without crack, joint or rough 
et sD he (Keo on surface to collect dirt or disease germs. It is as clean inside and 
4 & RL is ondh out as a china pitcher, being made exactly the same way and of the 

it same material. 


The surface of the Sy-CLo Closet cannot chip off, is not affected 
by acid, water or wear, and hence cannot rust or discolor as an iron 
closet does. The SY-CLo is strong, simple, durable; it cannot get 
out of order and, with ordinary care, will last as long as the house 





“ : 
at Bel sale a olee- 
i". wil nd ~ 
























“ad hee sis's ew) Laem in which it is placed. 
| te att oll me: sn oy, deaelakin ee | | It costs but little more 
rr cet a | than the common closet, 
— Jie In be —— | and when health and 
aa ¥ Uma comfort are considered, 
aa es ents it really costs less; in 
= fact, your doctor pays 
the bill Your plumber 
set will tell you that Sy-CLo 
aan is absolutely the latest 
Grandpa's First. On a gilt-edged sheet word in perfect sanitation. 
Send for booklet on 
as ne ee ee “Household Health’— 
ossibly Isabella put her admirer’s warmest tied free 
effusions away. Atall events Grandpa had — ‘ 
= 09 well in ae. They -_ bantering POTTERIES SELLING CO., 
comp iments such as any man mig it pay any 
J girl without being required to state his Trenton, N. J. 
intentions. One isa gilt-edged sheet folded, — = a 
quires 





sealed, addressed on its outer page, and 























s ptac- : . EE EEE = — 
ree marked by some local carrier in days when 
re stamps andhouse deliveries were not. The Historic Styles in Furniture wor bean _ en 
j verses are written in the exact center in a Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 
: small, careful hand, and the scent of musk — 
alas, for Grandpa’s taste — clings round it 
still. You can imagine him taking a world 68 COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 99 906 
of pains with it, sitting at his high mahagony 
sec retary, nibbling the end of his quill and Mr. E. S. Child, Architect, announces the publication of an entirely — 
hunting * I new oittien of “* Colonial Houses ” for igo. It contains floor plans, 
1rymes. descriptions, estimates, and correctly drawn perspectives. In design, 
i F 
in clearness, and in its value to all who intend to build a beautiful 
Oh! dear me, sweet Isabella, home, it is unlike any other publication. 
How in the world can a poor young feller, we «et caw CO Ae ee ee Sane” Se 
W hen he ’s in love with a pretty girl, tell her A volume containing all of the designs shown in the 1906 edition, 
P ad — together with a selection of the most ttractive houses from all previous 
cago All that he wishes to Say: issues of * ae Houses,” has been prepared. Price by express 
As for a time, none can be better prepaid. $ Address 
Than Valentine’s day. Ah! then, ina letter, E. S. CHILD, Architect, 60 New Street, Room 20, New York City 
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THREE FAST TRAINS 
leave Chicago daily for the Pacific Coast, via the Chicago, Union 


Pacific & North-Western Line, over the only double track ra 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


The Overland Limited 


The pioneer fast through electric-lighted train to San Francisco and Portland 
daily. The most luxurious train in the world. Less than three da 






liway 





en ite 


The New Los Angeles Limited 


Electric-lighted, daily through train arriving at Los Angeles afternoon of the third r 
day, via the new Salt Lake Route. Entire new equipment. Drawing-Room 
and Tourist Sleeping cars, Composite-Observation cars, Dining cars 


The California Express 
Daily to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, through without 


change. Pullman Drawing-Room and Tourist Sleeping 
cars. Free Reclining Chair cars. 


The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via this Line. 


Write for booklets, maps, schedules, rates, list of 
hotels, and description of limited trains. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
CHICAGO. 























A WELL-PAINTED HOUSE 


Not only looks more valuable but is more valuable than a house on which painting 
is neglected. Good paint is the most profitable investment on earth. “Good paint” 
means always a high-grade ready mixed paint based on OXIDE OF ZINC. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO.., 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


An Interesting Pamphlet : ‘‘ Paint: Why, How and When,” free. 
We do not grind zincin oil. A list of manufacturers of high-grade zinc paints sent on application 
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1 say all he likes without hindrance o; 
fetter, 
So now I have found a way. 


[’ve begun, I’ll go on with the rest of ; it, 
nking I may as well ‘make a cleay 
breast of it,” 
yping that you will not make a jest of jt, 
I’ll ask if you will be mine; 
1 refuse me, there’s one consolation, 


| events, left me in my desolation, 


ough you don’t pity my sad situation 

I vow I’ll be your 
Valentine- 

and nobody else’s, 


ist have become an accomplished 
ster and punster by the time he com. 
he second. By that time large blue 
paper were apparently fashion- 


This is worn through in every crease, 
t have been regarded as extremely 
its day, and was passed around and 


d over many an appreciative tea- 


norrow !’Tis Saint Valentine’s Day,” 
says in Shakespeare’s play, 
my dear, is what I say. 


m. Itabounds in puns on the lady’s 
hich one page is a fair specimen. 


Sweet Is-a-belle! 

eet is a bell at sleighing time, 
veeter far is a church bell’s chime, 

And there is a saying 
it Be lles go a-slaying! 

ind alas! they slay not their foes, 
ke sad havoe with each of their beaux, 
y go to the place where nobody knows! 


Ths 


rGrandma! Sheisas proud of Grand- 
-zling humor as though they were 
to her. One more old valentine she 
is, sent to an older sister in 1830. Its 
lines are not worth much except in 
as they forwarded a real romance. 
man meant every word he said,” 
ndma, emphatically. 


uteous Ellen, Angel bright 
yve thee ‘till I’m in a fright 
prithee with your Hand so Wight 
on me in tomorro Night 
ze me from Wo to Heven’ s delight 
Just give one Sine 
To your Valentine 
Thomas Merrill. 


was a sailor. I can remember cling- 
Sister Ellen’s skirts while she peeped 
the window and saw him at our front 
[ didn’t know why she stood there 
By-and-by she moved the curtain. 
as all I saw, but I suppose she gave 
ine,’ for immediately steps bounded 
brick walk and a big man rushed right 
hugged sister Ellen and me together 
1 word. 
rrandma! And then?” 
ell, then they were engaged, it seems, 
r Tom Merrill, he was lost on his next 
and Sister Ellen, she died long ago. 
too bad that Grandpa never wrote 
a any valentines. It appears that 
t began to “take notice” in the spring 
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and they were married before the following 
Christmas. Years afterwards, when manu- 
factured valentines came in, he used to send 
his wife one every year. Grandma has at 
jeast a dozen of them, the early-Victorian 
kind that are still with us. The finest were 
puilt in layers, so to speak, or like the side- 
scenes of a theatre. On top would be an em- 
pbossed paper frame adorned with scraps of 
ribbon, lace, or tinsel; back of it another and 
another receded, all bedecked with tiny gar- 
lands and cupids, till in their depths a pair 
of lovers came into view much like the final 
tableau of a grand transformation scene. 
They have all kinds of surprises: turtle doves 
whose wings shelter tender messages; narrow 
ribbons that you pull and straightway a 
mottoslides out from under a bouquet, closed 
easements that open to show a fair lady 
throwing a kiss, and so on. 

Valentines havedeveloped since the Worces- 
ter stationer’s daughter put the first together 
in her father’s little shop. Probably hers were 
little better than those our kindergarten chil- 
ren make for their little mates. All the same, 
anearly specimen of her handiwork would be 
the gem of a collection. 


SCHOOL GARDENS 

HE movement for school gardens which 

has been so prominent a feature of recent 

educational development, probably means 

more to the home gardens of the next gen- 

neration than any other phase of educa- 
tional work. At first such gardens met with serious 
objection from many classes of people, but wher- 
ever they have been introduced they have been 
of such value that they have won approval on all 
sides. 

An education that does not fit a person to be 
better able to support himself and those dependent 
upon him certainly falls far short of what it should. 
It should also make him a better citizen, for that 
is one of the great reasons that state funds are con- 
tinually appropriated for the establishment and 
maintenance of our public schools. Since less 
than one per cent of our boys and girls who are to 
earn their living from the land attend agricultural 
schools or colleges, it seems important that our 
common and elementary schools should teach 
something of the rudimentary methods of agricul- 
ture, and help in a greater degree to fit them for 
their life employment. 

Where there is sufficient space to allow an in- 
dividual garden for each pupil, better work can be 
accomplished, as it develops the individual charac- 
teristics. Even if the gardens are small, a great 
deal of good may be done. Sometimes the produce 
raised is a great inducement to the boys, and when 
it is sold by the school it often furnishes a fund for 
pictures and books, besides furnishing enough to 
prepare the garden for the following year. 

0 overcome the lack of space which exists 
about many school buildings, vacant lots may 
often be utilized to good advantage. Unsightly 
vacant lots are a nuisance, and the effect of va- 
cant lots which are used as dumping grounds are 
demoralizing to a neighborhood, from a sanitarv 
and scenic standpoint. 

Another very important point in connection 
with the school garden is the fact that it furnishes 
an opportunity for the physical and moral develop- 
ment, as well as the mental developing of a person 
to the greatest extent. Too many children are in- 
jured in our schoolrooms by uninterrupted study. 
The establishment of a school garden has, I be- 
lieve, in no instance ever prevented the pupils 
from going through the required curriculum 
already existing in the public schools. In fact, 
where school gardens have been conducted for 
many years, those pupils having the gardens have 
been more rapid in mental. moral, and physical 
development than those not having them. What 
greater argument can any one advance in favor of 
a school garden? , 
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ig~~ ~~ FINEST- ¥ 
~STEAMSHIP SERVICEY 


Connecting at New Orleans with the y 


ILLINOISCENTRALRR4 


fast trains from Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati " 
and Louisville. The boat service is the new, ele- ) 
gant, electric-lighted, nineteen-knot twin-screw 


b 





| OCEAN-LINER PRINCE ARTHUR J 
1 | a eee ae - a leaving New Orleans every Wednesday afternoon, @& 
i 1 — nd —— a arriving at Havana by sunrise Friday morning. J] 


———— Connections from Chicago and St. Louis by the 


> Gunaw Sprcian | 


a once-a-week steamship train, running direct to the boat side. ' 
A. H. HANSON, P. T. M. Chicago S.G. HATCH,G.P.A. [J 
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LEADING MAGAZINES AT HALF PRICE 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WE ARE ABLE TO OFFER 
Review of Reviews } Regular SPECIAL PRICE ) 
Cosmopolitan Price. | 
Woman’s Home Companion { 7 00 for a . f $3.50 
The House Beautiful $ . Limited Time 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for new and renewal subscriptions 
Arrange for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Republic Building, Chicago 


























The Glen Steel Folding Mat 


Also Mfrs. Hartman Steel Picket Fence, Hartman Flexible Wire Mats and Hartman Stockade Woven 
Wire Fenee. 


: : > Prevents Anyone Tracking Mud or Srow Into the House. 

; ; t One scrape of the foot in any direction across a Glen Steel Mat takes off all those balls of mrd 
+ oct ~~ and snow which cling so tenaciously and resist all the ordinary mats The Glen Mat is neat and 
t a attractive, is easily cleaned, does not curl up. Its wonderful construction and flexibility will make 
. obs r it wear a lifetime. Unexcelled for residences and entrances to all] public and private buildings. All 
= obs . first class dealers handle the Glen, if yours don't, write today for catalog and particulars. Wemake 
i. , T , 4 bar and soda-fountain mats on same principle. 
. a ” Glen Mfg. Co., 151 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 
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A Book for Society Women 


Entitled: EVE’S GLOSSARY 


By the Marquise de Fontenoy 


A large and sumptuous volume which tells how famous 
beauties have kept their looks, how plain women 
have improved their appearance, and how ugly women 
have come to look well. It gives advice, recipes, and 
gossip. It is filled with interesting notes about titled 
ladies in all the courts of Europe. A workinvaluable to 
all society women. It is fully illustrated, decorated 
with borders on every page, printed in colors and beauti- 
fully bound. Sent postage paid té any part of the 
United States on receipt of Two Dollars. Address 


Herbert S. Stone & Company 
a Republic Building, Chicago 


The Martyred Empress of Austria 
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\ coal dealer has ten tons of eo] 
lls at five dollars a ton How much does 
Scholar—*‘ About sixt v-five dollars ” 
That’s wrong.” Scholar---“* Yes ’m; but 


ilers do it.” Judge. 


De Fashion (at a_ children’s party) 





M 
Girl —Yes, ma’am. 
De Fashion It’s time for us to go home 
W of these children is mine? —New York 
AS A PLAYER AS A PIANO Wi 
what I got!’ cried Bobby, a city-bred boy. 
me running from a chicken-coop, holding in 
1 a china erg. 
TWO WAYS ARE BETTER THAN ONE ) put it back!’ exclaimed Mabel, his six- 
y | sister, “that’s the egg the hen measures 


A piano of the purest tone, of the easiest action and highest 

quality—with the most modern, up-to-date playing mechanism 4ll iv. 

enclosed in its case. A perfect piano and piano player both for us eng Be nage Brags take 

the price of an ordinary upright piano. Two for the price of one. for a valet?’ “No. Better aan 
i—Shnake-charmer.’ ”’—Exz. ; 


’ put adv-tizhment in your paper,” said | 


A Piano for Every Member of the Family 





Papa, why does the railway com- 


The daughter with her fine musical training can use the piano- re 
the father by the use of the player attachment can play any I presume they are put in to use in case 
piece from the old familiar songs to grand opera. The young wants to open a window.— Puck. 

children can begin their musical education by familiarizing them- 

selves with good music by means of the player. Every member THE MAN FOR HER 

of the family can use it. n’s made,” she mused, ‘ of dust, they say; 


man I want is he 
th sand enough to find a way 


The piano player attachment possesses special features found in 


no other piano player. Each key with an individual bellows make the dust for me.” 
attachment—making the playing mechanical—makes the playing —Philadelphia Press. 
individual—capable of greater musical interpretation. ur wife entertaining this winter? ” 

Krell Auto-Grand gives you a piano beautiful in appearance a 

and tone and a perfect player—for the price of one ordinary MISUNDERSTOOD 

good plano. said she’d sing some songs for him, 
You can't afford not to investigate the special features of the . < = reo poppet “ - 
Auto-Grand if interested in pianos or piano players. Our hago ipa mec gad - ge 
beautifully illustrated free catalog sent free—gives complete 

information about the up-to-date piano player. on — H wve you decided what you are going 


Certainly. I’m going to call him 


THE AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO. ee ay ee a 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


Dept. D. Saws inked 





ff in that bottle bay rum? ”’ 

»! It’s mucilage.” 

ess that’s why I can’t get my cap off.”— 
( 1 Leader 





little dog,’’ remarked Subbubs, “ looks 


-y 1. What did you have his tail cut off for?” 
imply had to do it,” replied Citiman; “ he 
it so much and we live in a flat, you know.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION phia Press 








my little girl, I can’t lend your mother any 


Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid Tue House BEAUTIFUL is sent to subscribers r oil,or butter, or flatirons, or lamps, or pota- 
to any part of the United States and Canada; to until ordered discontinued. A renewal blank is anything else that she sent you over for; 
foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, however, sent as a reminder that the prepaid sub back and tell her I have a lot of trouble she 
$2.50. scription has expired. rrow.’’—Baltimore American. 

Remittancés at the risk of the subscriber, unless Advertising rates to be had on applicatior 
made by registered letter, or by check, express THE HousE BEAUTIFUL will not be responsible. little children, being awakened one morning, 
order, or postal order, payable to “ Herbert S. for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, but ng told that they had a new little brother, 
Stone.” uses all due caution in their care. ‘ n, as children are, to know whence and how 

When a change of address is desired, both the Entered at the Chicago Post-Office as second- come 
old and new address should be given. class matter. must have been the milkman? ’’said the 

The trade supplied by the American News Com- Copyright 1906, by Herbert S. Ston: Trade rl] 
pany and its branches. mark registered. All rights reserved. vy the milkman?” asked her little brother. 


use it says on his cart, ‘Families supplied,’ ; 


HERBERT S. STONE, Republic Building, Chicago the sister.—Argonaut. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


— ) 
The House Beautitul 
ef 


@ The December issue began the nineteenth volume and 





tenth year. The only Magazine in America devoted to the 





building decoration and furnishing of homes which has any 
high standards of taste. It is not money that makes beauty 
and comfort; it is judgment. The House Beautiful tells 


what others have done and shows by pictures and text what 





you can do. 

@ The next issue will contain many practical, helpful and 
sensible articles which you can’t afford to miss. Recent num- 
bers, although the edition has been steadily increased, have 
sold out almost at once. Unless you leave your subscription 
with your news dealer or send it direct to the publisher, you 
can not be sure of getting copies month by month. In other 


parts of this issue, attention is called to clubbing offers which 


are truly sensational. Take advantage of them now. 





A) lal ct 
Address 


HERBERT S. STONE--The House Beautiful 


| ces ai 
Republic Building, Chicago. 
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That Deca 





An Unlimited Guarantes 


Can anything 


be more assuring to U than the 
unlimited guarantee : 


f ] 

~ the agent ? 

that the Decauville ¢ best that 
skilled engineers can produc that we GV f snows 


the extent of our confidence. 


So sure are we 


The perfect inte grity of construction pt ility 
to the needs of every user ar 


It is the guarantee plus its fulfillm 





Full line of Decauville pa 


DECAUVILLE. AU’ 


Standard Automob 


bauer ~ 


ANY 


Sole American Agents. n Patent. 
Salesroom: 136 West 





38th Street. 
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